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FISK 
NEW DEPARTURE 
Heavy road fabric—ex- 
clusive and smart combi- 
nation of white sidewall 
and black Non-Skid tread. 


Thick tube, extra 
quality bicycle fab- 
ric, grey cover with 
road weight white 
Non-Skid tread, 
Popular low-priced 
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YCLE TIR 


Most Attractive Line 
On The Market 


\ RISK QUALITY in Fisk Bicycle Tires is visible and 
There is no need to depend 
on the judgment or recommendation of some one else! 


We were making bicycle tires of recognized qual- 
ity before automobile tires were known. We have 
never made poor tires. Your guarantee of qual- 
ity is the name of a reputable maker on the tire. 


When you buy FISK you have the opportunity 
to select from the biggest assortment of bicycle 
tires made—14 different striking combinations 
and effective non-skid treads. From these you 
choose the one best-adapted to your needs and 
at the price you want to pay. 


Any one of these tires will add to the appear- 
ance of your bicycle. Ask a Dealer in your city 
to “show you the FISK LINE,” for when you 
buy FISK you get exactly what you wish. 


Big Makers Adopt Fisk 


The biggest and best bicycle manufacturers in 
this country adopt Fisk Tires as standard equip- 
ment, believing that first cost is not a factor 
when compared to permanent satisfaction of their 
customers. They are building for permanency. 





Are You A Member Of A Fisk Club? 


If not, join or form one! Get together all the 
boys and girls you know! To every Fisk Club of 
six or more, we will forward, free of all charge, 
one Fisk Club Flag, a signal flag for the Signal 
Officer and Fisk armbands for each member. 
Write for our special offer to boys and girls forming 
new clubs. We will send with this offer, book 
on “How to Form Fisk Club,” enrollment blanks, 
data on the election and duties of officers, etc. 

When you write, send your complete address and the 
name of this publication. Do it today that you may form 
your club in time to reap immediate benefit from our offer. 





THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls Massachusetts 


Special grey tube, 

heavy road fabric, 
rey cover, red 
on-Skid tread. 
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4 FISK NON-SKID 


4” &xtra thick white inner 
tube. Motorcycle fabric, 
white cover with dou 
thick, red, oil proof tread. 
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ETTLING down 
S beside the hot radi- 

ator, Mace Sayles 
unfolded the Independ- 
ent, and turned at once 
to the ‘‘Drippings from 
Lower Falls’’—the eupho- 
nious name of a column of 
local news items in the 
county newspaper. : 

Outside the window a 
rooster stood beneath a 
lilac bush and crowed. 
The bush, swayed by 
breezes from the south- 
east, showed signs of a 
spring awakening. Be- 
tween heavy banks of 
clouds the sun shone with 
a spring-like warmth and 
brightness. 

As Mr. Sayles began on 
the first ‘‘ Dripping,’’ Miss 
Mariette Sayles put her 
gray head in at the sitting- 
room door and surveyed 
her brother severely. 

‘*Aren’t you going to church this 
morning, Mace?’’ 

‘*T am not,’’ he replied crisply. 

‘*Tt’s Easter,’’ said Miss Mariette. 
‘*Have you forgotten that?’’ 

‘*T have not.’’ 

‘*But Robbie Little preaches. You 
ought to turn out for an old Lower Falls boy. 
And they say he’s fine, too—just like his 
father. ’’ 

‘In that case,’’ said Mace with sarcasm, ‘‘I 
know he can talk well.’’ 

His sarcasm was lost on his sister. 

‘“They say he does,’’ she replied, ‘‘and that 
he preaches a fine sermon. Why don’t you 
go??? 

There was no reply. 

Mariette Sayles withdrew. When her brother 
became wordless there was nothing more to be 
said. She went to her room and began to 
prepare for the Easter service and Robbie 
Little’s sermon. 

When Mace Sayles heard her moving about 
overhead, he stretched his feet out comfortably, 
with his rheumatic leg against the hot radiator. 
Resting his closely cropped grizzled head 
against the high back of the chair, he proceeded 
to imbibe the ‘‘Drippings’’ with relish. 

Halfway down the column of items his upper 
lip began to curl. He paused and re-read the 
item: 

“The pulpit of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will be occupied Easter morning by 
the Rev. Robert Little, Jr. Text: ‘Therefore 
all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 
Subject: ‘Our unpaid debts under the Law of 
Christ.’ ’’ 

‘*That’s good,’’ commented Mace Sayles. 
‘**Our unpaid debts’ is a good subject for 
Robbie Little to preach from, if he is just like 
his father! Bah!’’ 

He lowered his paper for a moment and 
glanced over his glasses at a safe that stood 
in one corner of the room. It was a small 
safe, but to Mace Sayles, money lender to the 
countryside, its contents represented many 
thousands of dollars in notes and mortgages. 

‘*‘Just like his father, is he?’’ commented 
Sayles. ‘‘All right. The best place, then, 
for me to spend Easter is right here.’’ 

Mr. Sayles again turned his attention to 
the column. The last item also concerned the 
young minister. 

“‘We are glad to welcome the Rev. Robert 
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|and was gone. 


“AND BECAUSE... YOUR FATHER KNEW I WAS POWERLESS TO 
COLLECT A CENT, HE IGNORED THE DEBT." 











“by Alice Louise Lee 


Little, Jr., back to his old 
home. Mr. Little has recently 
been elected principal of the 
Mountain Retreat, an industrial 
school in eastern Tennessee, founded 
mainly for the purpose of teaching the 
boys and girls in that sparsely settled 
mountain district to be better housekeepers 
and farmers and artisans than their parents. 
We bespeak for Mr. Little the hearty codpera- 
tion of the people of Lower Falls in this 
much-needed work —’’ 

At that point the reader was interrupted by 
the ringing of the doorbell. 

‘*You’ll have to go, Mace!’’ Mariette Sayles 
called from upstairs. ‘‘I haven’t got my waist 
hooked up yet. ’’ 

Mr. Sayles opened the front door and ushered 


Mrs. Mulford into the sitting room. Then he | 
sat down again beside the radiator and, with | 
an immovable face, watched the visitor produce | 


paper and pencil. 

Papers and pencils in the hands of brisk 
Mrs. Mulford were familiar sights in Lower 
Falls. Mrs. Mulford, being a liberal giver 
herself, was the very one to win subscriptions 
from others. Dropping into a chair, she con- 
fidently announced the purpose of her call. 

‘*T came to see what you would pledge for 
Robbie’s school,’? she began briskly, as she 
pulled off her left glove. Then she paused, 
smiling reminiscently. ‘‘Dearme! It doesn’t 
seem twenty years since Robbie was following 
his father round here in knee pants and curls. 
You didn’t see Robbie last night, did you?’’ 

‘*No, I didn’t,’’ Mace answered shortly. 

Mrs. Mulford unbuttoned her right glove. 
‘*No, of course not. He came late—came to 
our house. But when you see him, you’ll see 
he is his father all over again.’’ 

**So I’ve heard. ’’ 

‘*He has the same winning ways his 
father had,’? Mrs. Mulford continued blandly. 
‘*PDon’t you remember how Robert senior could 
make people believe that they wanted to do 
exactly as he wanted them to?’’ 









| the rest of the family. 


| heart to turn him away. 





Once he, too, had fallen victim 

to the elder Robert’s persua- 

siveness. Mrs. Mulford picked 
up her paper and pencil. ‘‘Why, 
before he had been in the house an 
hour last night, he had fifty dollars out 
of Mr. Mulford for that struggling school of 
his. I could hardly wait until morning before 
starting out to see what I could get pledged be- 
fore the contribution was called for in church. 

‘*T do wish,’’ she went on fervently, ‘‘that 
you had heard Robbie talk last night. He 
will tell many things about his school in church 
this morning, after the sermon, but it won’t 
be the same as last night. Why, the boy’s 
whole soul is wrapped up in helping those 
poor mountain whites. He says they’re eager 
to learn and to better themselves; they flock 
to his school in such numbers that he has to 
turn them away, because the buildings are so 
small and poorly equipped that he can’t take 
all that come. ’’ 

Mrs. Mulford tapped absently on the paper 
with her pencil and did not notice that her 
auditor made no response. 

‘*He told of one poor lad sixteen years old 
who walked barefooted one hundred miles 
over the mountains, in order that he might 
learn to write,—he could read a little,—and 
learn some trade by which he could support 
There was not an inch 
of room for him except in Robbie’s cottage, 
and Robbie took him in because he hadn’t the 
Oh, Robbie’s heart 
is in his work, I tell you.’’ 

At this point Mrs. Mulford’s tone became 
businesslike as she leaned toward Mace Sayles. 
‘*Now, Mr. Sayles, if you will put your name 
there —’’ 

Three minutes later Mrs. Mulford rose with 
the paper clutched tightly in one hand and the 
pencil in the other. She was astonished and 
disappointed. 

Mr. Sayles also rose. His voice was harsh 
and his eyes were cold. ‘‘I made my con- 
tribution to his work twenty years ago,’’ he 


A swift change flashed over her hearer’s face | said. 


He glanced toward the safe. | 


‘*T don’t understand,’’ began Mrs. Mulford, 









bewildered. ‘‘Twenty 
years ago Robbie was only 
ten years old!’’ 

‘*Tt’s a contribution he 
has inherited,’’—there 
was a touch of grim amuse- 
ment in his voice, —‘‘and 
if put at interest in a good 
place would amount to, 
well—never mind. ’’ 

Without explaining his 
remark, he bowed Mrs. 
Mulford out inte the hall. 

‘Such a stingy man!’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Mulford, 
when the front door had 
closed behind her. ‘‘He 
ought to give more than 
all the rest of the church 
put together, and I’m glad 
I told him so!’’ 

In her indignation Mrs. 
Mulford forgot that many 
times her subscription pa- 
pers had been headed gen- 
erously by Mace Sayles. 

‘*People come after my 
money as if it belonged to the public 
—as if I had no right to it!’’ the old 
man muttered angrily as he returned 
to the sitting room. ‘‘I made it hon- 
estly, every cent of it, and I’ll spend 
it as I please !’’ 

He spoke the truth; he had made 
his money honestly, every cent of it. No one 
could accuse Mace Sayles of having ever taken 
advantage of a debtor’s need. Six per cent 
the law allowed, and six per cent Sayles de- 
manded—and often accepted less. In some 
cases he got nothing at all. 

It was such a case that filled the money 
lender’s mind at present. Unlocking the safe, 
he drew a tin box from a dusty corner, and 
from the box took a paper yellow with age. 
Sitting down at his desk, he covered the back 
of a tablet with figures and then scowled down 
at them. 

‘** Just like his father, is he?’’ he muttered. 
‘Well, I’ve never needed that money,’’—he 
picked up the old note vindictively,—‘‘but I 
hate to be taken in! It’s not the loss—it’s the 
way the thing was done, under an appeal to 
friendship in time of need, when he never 
intended to pay—never! Just like his father 
is young Robert? Well, I know the breed! 
Smooth and slippery and tricky where money 
is concerned. ’’ 

Resting his chin on his hand, he looked out 
of the window. The coming of Robbie Little 
had taken from this Easter day any significance 
that it might otherwise have had for Mace 
Sayles. He scowled at the Easter lilies in the 
hands of passers-by ; he scowled at the children 
and the sunshine, and later at the sound of his 
sister’s voice. 

Miss Mariette Sayles had hurried down the 
front stairs and opened the hall door. ‘‘Mace,’’ 
she asked shrilly, ‘‘have you changed your 
mind? Are you going to church ?’’ 

‘*No,”? he responded to both questions, and 
immediately the front door closed behind his 
sister. 

A minute or two later the front doorbell 
| rang urgently, once, twice, three times. Sayles 
| hurriedly thrust the yellowed note back into 
| its box and the box into the safe. Then he 
| limped through the hall, opened the door—and 
| looked into the gray eyes of Robbie Little. 
| ‘*Mr. Sayles, I believe,’? the young man 
| began. ‘‘You do not know me. Iam Robert 

Little, Junior.’’ 
He stood straight, did Robbie Little, and 
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smiled. His smile lighted his frank, plain | 
face; his voice was clear and pleasant. 

‘¢Yes,’? the old man replied in a hard tone, | 
‘‘T would know you anywhere from your | 
resemblance to your father.’’ | 

He opened the door grudgingly and stepped | 
back ; but he did not extend his hand. 

As he led the way into the sitting room he 
said to himself, ‘‘So Mrs. Mulford sent him to 
see what he could get out of me! Well, he 
will see!’’? Pointing to the chair recently 
occupied by Mrs. Mulford, he dropped into 
his favorite place beside the radiator. 

But Robbie Little shook his head. Laying 
his hat on the table, he stood behind the 
chair. 

‘*T have no time to sit down, Mr. Sayles, 
thank you,’’ he began, and the smile died 
from his lips. ‘‘I arrived in Lower Falls late 
last night—too late to callon you. The house 
was dark and I did not ring the bell, much as 
I wished to see you—and I leave before day- 
light to-morrow. ’’ 

Robbie looked out of the window into the 
Easter sunshine, and the old man noticed 
that the face that seemed so youthful when 





animated by a smile now looked worn and 
old. Evidently Rob- 
bie’s pathway in life 
had not been strewn 
with roses. And 
Sayles noticed, too, 
that without the smile 
Robbie did not look so 
much like his father. 

The bell gave its last 
call from the steeple of 
the church down the 
street, and Robbie be- 
gan to speak again: 

‘*Mr. Sayles, I am 
to preach this morning 
in your church here— 
perhaps you have no- 
ticed in the paper.’’ 
His eyes fell on the 
Independent. ‘‘I un- 
derstand both text and 
subject are printed 
there this week. ’’ 

Sayles nodded. ‘‘I 
have seen the item.’’ 

On the back of the 
chair before him Rob- 
bie laid his hand, and 
Sayles looked at it 
with interest. During 
Robbie’s college course 
he had shoveled coal, 
cleaned walks, made 
gardens, ‘beaten car- 
pets. Evidently he 
could do something be- 
sides talking persua- 
sively. 

‘*T have never trans- 
acted business—before 
—on the Sabbath,’’ 
Robbie continued, ‘‘but 
I felt I could not enter 
your pulpit and preach 
from that text and 
handle that subject 
without having seen 


you.” THE FLAGS AT THE TRUCK OF HER TRIPOD MAST HUNG LIMP AND ALMOST 
UNDECIPHERABLE, ONLY SHAKING OUT A LITTLE AS SHE ROLLED. 


The old man sat up- 
right in his chair. 

‘“‘Mr. Sayles, twenty-one years and six 
months ago my father borrowed two hundred 
dollars from you, did he not?’’ 

‘*He did.’’ 

‘*And as a personal favor to him you did | 
not enter the note against his property. ’’ 

‘*No, I promised him I would not, and I 
kept my word.’’ It was one of the occasions 
on which Mace Sayles had been more kind | 
than businesslike — occasions more frequent | 
than anyone in Lower Falls imagined. 

‘* And because your note was not entered,’’ 
Robbie continued, ‘‘the other creditors were 
paid at his death and you were not.’’ 





trouble you further; it was a matter of con- 


| science to pay before I entered the pulpit —’’ 


‘Young man,’’ Sayles said, going to the 
little safe, ‘‘don’t you know that your father’s 
debt is outlawed? Don’t you know that under 
the law I have no right to one cent of that 


| money ?”? 


Robbie Little turned, hat in hand. He 
glanced down at the yellow note in his host’s 
hand. He looked into his host’s eyes, which 
were shining kindly. 

Then Robbie smiled gravely, gently. ‘‘But 
I acknowledge the higher law that I am to 
preach to-day, and under that law no honest 
debt is ever outlawed. ’’ 

In silence Robbie turned toward the door 
again, and in silence Mace Sayles followed. 
As the door opened, the strains of the organ, 
sounding the opening hymn, came to them 
from the church down the street. 

Then Sayles spoke, and his voice was low 
and vibrant: ‘‘I didn’t shake hands with you 
—Robbie—when you came. I should like to 
now.’’ 

Their hands met in a strong grasp. 

‘“‘T don’t know how well you will preach 
down there at the church, Robbie,’’ said Mace 


ORAWINGS BY GEORGE VARIAN 





Sayles, ‘‘but one thing I do know: you have 
preached the most effective sermon right here 
—and without many words—that I ever heard. 
Good day !’? 

The old man returned to his chair beside 
the radiator and sat staring fixedly at the 
bills on the table. To him they represented, 
not so many hundreds of dollars to be rein- 
vested, but scrupulous honesty and delicate 
honor where he had not looked for those 
qualities. 

Furthermore, those dirty bills had wiped 











was written, ‘‘For the Mountain Retreat In- 
dustrial School.’’ Inside was a check for 
three times the amount he had left on Mace 





Sayles’s table, and with the check the words: 
‘*In part payment of the debt I owe under 
the Law that you obey.”’ 


GAYSTHE ROMANCE sxe 
OF THE MARTIN CONNOR 


In Ten 
Chapters 


Tero ICALLY, a typhoon, hurricane 
0 


r cyclone is known as a revolving or 
circular storm, and the handbooks, in 
their cold, unimaginative fashion, discourse 
upon their construction and cause, much as 
some medical works discuss a ravaging sick- 
ness. Besides a motion round a céntre of 
low barometer, blowing a more or less cir- 
cular course, the storms have a progressive 
movement along a straight or curving track. 
They revolve against the watch hands in the 
Northern Hemisphere, 
but with the watch 
hands in the Southern, 
and the indications of 
their approach are the 
threatening appear- 
ance of the weather, a 
heavy swell not caused 
by the wind then blow- 
ing, and, above all, a 
falling barometer. 
There you have a 
technical description 
of the conditions in 
which you may expect 
a West-Indian hurri- 
cane, and it is strik- 
ingly inept. You are 
led to picture the mari- 
ner, manual in hand, 
regarding his ap- 
proaching extinction 
with a detached spirit 
and an observant eye, 
coldly in search of self- 
improving knowledge. 
It was not in that 
spirit that Captain 
Hawks and I regarded 
our conditions—the 
conditions surround- 
ing the Martin Connor 
—at the moment when 
we were entering the 
strait of Yucatan. We 
closely examined a 
small scale chart of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and 
studied the table of 
figures that my com- 
mander had compiled 
with the greatest care 
and accuracy during 
the preceding twenty- 
four hours.. The ship 
was stripped of her 
awnings, and every- 
thing movable was 
lashed and counter- 
lashed, fixed, bound 
and stayed in every way that ingenuity and 
experience could prompt. The heat was ter- 
rific, and out of the south and east came 
those great walls of unbroken water, growing 
steadily larger as time went on, moving 
silently immense, and sweeping the steamer 
up and down with a swinging motion so 
great and steep that it was next to impossible 
for even a sailor to stand without holding to 
something. 
Yet there was not a breath of wind. The 
sea had the appearance of cod-liver oil; it 


clean one soiled spot on the slate of his memory, | seemed almost sticky, and its weight and im- 


and for the first time in twenty-one years he | 


petus and its smooth, vast, oily-silkk undula- 


‘*And because,’’ Sayles put in grimly, ‘‘my | was glad that he had made to Robert Little, | tions were unlike anything I have seen either 


note was not secured, and your father knew I 
was powerless to collect a cent, he ignored the | 


tarily referred to it.’’ 


debtor, the expression in his eyes softened a | 
little. 

The young man made no direct response. | 
Unbuttoning his coat, he drew from an inner | 
pocket an old pocketbook and took from it a 
package of bills, some of which appeared as 
old and worn as the book itself. 

‘*There is the original debt,’’ Robbie said 
quietly, ‘‘with interest at six per cent. I have 
just finished accumulating it, or I should 
have sent it to you before. ’? 

With a queer expression on his face, Mace | 
Sayles leaned back in his chair. Silently he | 
motioned to Robbie to put the bills on the 
table. Then he looked the young man over, 
from the neatly polished shoes, with the soles 
a little thin on the edges, to the face, with its 
earnest, attractive homeliness and persuasive 
smile. Then his eyes turned again to the 
bills lying on the table. 

“If you will count them to-morrow,’’ said | 
Robbie, as he picked up his hat, ‘‘I will not 


Senior, a loan with no security. 


claim —’’ 

He rose, and going to the south window, 
raised it and stood looking out. So satisfied 
had he been with the sermon that Robbie 
had practiced that he had no desire to hear 
the, other sermon that Robbie even now was 
preaching. 

He did not glance at the church, from the 
open windows of which floated the murmur of 
a voice, deep, rich, persuasive. 

Presently a boy appeared, bound for Sunday 
school, with a lesson leaf in one hand and the 
other thrust into his pocket. Mace Sayles had 
been watching for him. 

Ten minutes later the boy was going on 
toward the church, bearing in his free hand a 
sealed envelope and in his mind the instruc- 
tion’: 

‘*Just wait at the door until the baskets are 
passed and put it in.’’ 

Half an hour later, Robbie Little held that 
same envelope in his hand. On the outside 


|sir,’? he said. ‘‘She’s flying 


| there’s no wind I can’t make 





| before or since. The surface of 
‘*And if Robbie is so much interested in | 
debt, paid no interest on it, and never volun- | his school,’?—Sayles suddenly spoke aloud,— | nor foam. It was, as Captain 
| **this would. have helped out with the boy | Hawks said, a wicked sea. 

His words were sharper than was his| who walked so far,—and others,—and no one | 
tone; and as he looked at the son of his dead would ever have known about me and my | interrupted by a whistle from 


the water showed neither ripple 


Our study of the chart was 


Timothy Hanks down the 

bridge tube. I answered it. 
‘“‘A British man-o’-war a 

few points off the port bow, 


some kind of signals, but as 


’em out.’’ 

I repeated this to my com- 
mander. 

‘*Step out with the glasses, ’’ 
said he, ‘‘and read me out what 
she’s saying. ’’ 

I ran up on the bridge and 
beheld a great gray war vessel 
flying the white ensign. She was heaving pro- 
digiously, the centre of a vast acreage of white 
foam, for she was cutting athwart the seas, 
which climbed all over her and gave her the | 
appearance of a half-tide rock miraculously 
afloat upon the water. The flags at the truck 
of her tripod mast hung limp and almost | 


“oy Oswald Kendall 








ANOTHER TINKLING CRASH 
CAME FROM THE GALLEY. 


Chapter 
Two 


undecipherable, only shaking out a little as she 
rolled. I called to Captain Hawks to come 
and look at her, for she was a fine sight. 

‘*Big lump of a ship, that,’’ said he. ‘‘I 
wonder what she wants with me?’’ 

The watch on deck lined the bulwarks, and 
Wilfred had come out of his galley armed with 
a pair of binoculars presented to him by the 
United States government for saving life at 
sea. Just then the Britisher, to attract our 
attention, shrieked mournfully on his siren. 
As we approached closer to each other, I was 
able to make out the patches of bunting. 

‘“T-wo red flags, sir,’’ I called, ‘‘two red flags 
with blue—no, black—centres; a red pennant. 
She has two black cones up, base to base.’’ 

While Captain Hawks was turning the pages 
of his signal book, I shifted the glasses to 
the warship’s upper bridge. Like the Martin 
Connor, she was stripped of her awnings, and 
all over her, with the exception of the bridge, 
the sea was streaming in white cascades. 

‘*Two red flags with black centres,’’ said 
Captain Hawks, ‘‘displayed one above the 
other, indicate the immediate approach -of a 
hurricane. The red pennant displayed with 
the flags indicates the direction of the wind; 
it means easterly to south. That is American. 
The cones are British.’? He turned the pages 
of another book. ‘‘Two black cones base to 
base indicate the immediate approach of a 
typhoon. He’ll have got that by wireless 
from Havana, Grummet, and he’s making 
dead sure that I’ll understand, and so puts 
it up in American and British. Morse him 
‘I understand’ on the whistle. Then run up 
the Stars and Stripes and dip them, for I’m 
much obliged for his politeness. ’’ 

The moment I whistled—a long and a short, a 
long and a short, a long and a short, a long and 
a short—the flags came down smartly, but the 
cones remained up. When the Stars and Stripes 
dipped, the white ensign dipped in reply. 

‘*Well,’? remarked my commander, as I ran 
down the ladder to’the bridge deck again and 
found him gazing after the Britisher already 
fading astern in the odd, violet-colored haze, 
‘the hasn’t told me anything I didn’t suspect, 
but he has confirmed my suspicions. That 
little show of bunting of his, translated liter- 
ally, means, ‘If you are not an all - fired 
jackass, you’ll get right out of this as quick as 
you can, for there’s something big coming, and 
we won’t have long to wait.’ And I guess, 
Grummet, that’s just what I’ll do. These 
things are bad enough on land, but they are 
much worse on the water. ‘Now, let me see. 
This thing’s coming out of the south and east, 
traveling at any rate you like to mention in a 
northwesterly direction, and it will, at a point 
we can’t determine, incline northeast’ard. 
Our course is therefore westerly, south of 
Yucatan, for ten or fifteen hours’ hard steam- 
ing. That’ll put this sea abeam, and we will 
roll and be smothered like our British friend. 
Better let McLushley know.’’ 

Following Captain Hawks to the bridge, I 
blew down the tube and then placed my ear 
to it. There came the heavy, irregular song 
of the engines, strangely concentrated in the 
tube. Then the whistle at the other end was 
removed, the sound grew much louder, and 
was thrust aside, as it were, by the voice of 
Andrew Kinnaird McLushley. 

‘*Well?’’? asked the. Scotchman irritably. 

‘“The course is to be changed,’’ said IL. 
‘*This sea will then be abeam. 
She’ll roll very heavily, Mr. 
MecLushley. The captain 
wished you to have warning.’’ 

‘*Did the captain think I’d 
be seasick ?’’ was the answer, 
and the whistle at the other 
end was jammed violently back. 
But I heard his warning cry to 
his second, who doubtless was 
lying prone or hanging acrobat- 
ically, oil can in hand, amid a 
maze of flying machinery. 

Captain Hawks had stepped 
to the binnacle. He grinned 
at me, for I suppose that my 
expression showed the nature 
of Mr. McLushley’s reply. 

‘*All right, sir,’’ I said. 

Captain Hawks’s eyes turned 
to the swaying compass card. 
The man at the small steering wheel, with his 
bare feet planted far apart upon the grating, 
looked as if he were about to be tried for his 
life. It is nervous work to be within a few 
feet of so august a personage as your captain, 
who narrowly examines your work, which in 
itself depends upon a circular piece of mica 
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with a ruby in the middle and a 
tendency to swing right round with 
the violent motion of the ship. 
Your ‘‘average’’ may not agree 
with the master’s, and there is no 
talking back at sea. 

The Martin Connor’s compass 
card was graduated in degrees at 
the edge, to obviate any reference 
to points and to simplify the appli- 
cation of deviation. In giving the 
new course, Captain Hawks gave it in 
points as well, and the man, repeating it, 
pushed the wheel over. The ship took a 
dive like a man casting himself down on his 
shoulder. A half-humorous, half-surprised 
shout came from the galley, where ‘‘Cer- 
t’nly’’ Wilfred made frantic efforts to save 
a pile of plates and dishes that first drib- 
bled from his grasp and then cascaded with 
the peculiar catastrophic sound that break- 
ing crockery always has. 

The ship rose, streaming with water from 
her forward deck scuppers,—the main deck 
was full to the top of the iron bulwarks,— 
and heeled over prodigiously. Another 
tinkling crash came from the galley, fol- 
lowed by the voice of Cert’nly Wilfred raised 
in loud and disrespectful inquiry what we 
on the bridge were trying to do with the 
ship. But in another second all sounds 
were for the moment obliterated by the 
thunderous vibration of a great sea that 
swept even the bridge knee-deep. For a 
moment or two I lost all sight of the ship 
from the bridge deck forward; the foremast 
alone rose from amid the chaotic waters. 
The sea drained off and the Martin Connor 
rose again, and Captain Hawks steadied the 
wheel with a sign; his eyes, screwed up and 
watchful, were looking ahead. To change 
your course in such a sea requires skill and 
nerve, and as yet we were only a quarter 
the way round. Once more he signed to the 
wheel, and once more the ship cast herself 
down and was half-buried, and before we 
could rise two waves heaved up, one on top 
of the other, where before no waves had 
been.. Their combined height was so great 
that, although we were on the bridge, we 
looked up at them as you look up at a three- 
story building from the street. 

‘*Look out, sir!’’ I yelled, and embraced 
the engine-room telegraph with arms and 
legs. 

That sea swept the ship. It was a mon- 
ster, and for a few moments after my head 
was clear of water I hung listening with 
awful apprehension for what that sea might 
have done tv us. But as the Martin 
Connor cleared herself, there came the reas- 
suring and distant vibration of her engines. 
And that sea had rendered us a service—we 
were round upon our new course; but I 
frankly admit that I was startled. Even in 
so sound a ship as the Martin Connor, it 
would not do to meet many more such seas ; 
yet apparently the seas were going to get 
bigger, for there was no sign of wind to blow 
them down. 

Captain Hawks took half a dozen running 
steps to the engine-room tube, like a tight- 
rope walker on a wire, and brought himself 
up with an arm about a stanchion. As he 
did so, we began a succession of rolling wal- 
lows that cast the bridge to an angle of 
about fifty degrees one way, and then, with 
the swiftness of an express elevator, to fifty 
degrees the other. 

‘*How much is she doing?’’ inquired Cap- 
tain Hawks down the tube, and then clapped 
his ear to the mouthpiece. 

‘*T want all that you can give me,’’ was 
his next remark. ‘‘Just as much as you 
dare; I’m going to run for it. Yes. Ter- 
rible sea. But [ must have all that you can 
give me.’’ 

Almost at once a feather of steam ap- 
peared at the escape, representing Mr. 
McLushley’s power in reserve, although 
had that white plume appeared under ordi- 
nary circumstances, there would have been 
sore heads beneath that Scotchman’s teak- 
hard fist. 

‘*Waste not, want not,’’ was his motto, 
‘and use every poond prr’du 

Timothy Hanks appeared, although it was 






By BLISS PERRY 


Easter begins, like all deep things, in mystery, and it ends, like all 
high things, in a great courage. We are not beaten; that is its mes- 
sage to the mind. We cannot be beaten; that is its message to the 
heart. 

In the beginning, or as far backward as we can trace it, Easter 
was the celebration of a pagan faith, a worship of the Dawn. 
The very word is the name of a Germanic Dawn-Goddess, Eostre, 
symbol of the East, the Sunrise, the Spring. In the dark German 
forests and along the frozen marshes by the northern seas, men and 
women of our blood worshiped Eostre, long before the tides of 
migration swept them to the island of Britain. Through the long 
winter nights they waited and hoped for the coming of warmth and 
sunlight and the sight of green earth once more. At last it came, 
the day of Eostre, the dawn of the new year. 


The year’s at the spring 
And the day’s at the mom! 


_ Their minstrels must have sung that song or something like it, we 


may be sure, although the words and the tune may have changed a 
little. 

In the far, mysterious East whence the Dawn-Goddess came,— 
the East of blazing light and splendor,—there were Spring- Feasts 
also, older than the Easter worship of the German tribes, feasts com- 
memorating the renewal of life from the seeming sleep of death. 
Egypt, Babylonia and Judea had their symbols of the miracle. The 
scarab-beetle, the egg, the flower, all were tokens of a resurrection, 
hints of an ineffable Change. The Christian Easter is indeed a 
continuation of the Hebrew Passover, with the new conception of 
Christ as the paschal lamb; but it is also a continuation and re- 
newal of the immemorial worship of Dawn and Spring, of the 
yearly turning of the great earth from darkness toward the light and 
from the shadow of death into a new glory. 

This ancient wisdom and ritual of the East was blended with 
the pagan joy in sunlight into the medizeval Easter festival. Its litur- 
gical color was white, its decorations were the flowers of the field, 
its mystical symbol was the tall paschal candle. Thirty feet and 
higher rose the huge candles by the high altars of Durham and 
Westminster in the olden time. The organs pealed again after the 
silence of Lent. Priests and people played ball together along the 
cathedral floors, and there was dancing everywhere because of the 
old pagan delight in the spring sunshine and the new Christian joy 
in the rising of the Sun of Righteousness from the grave that had 
held His body. Dancing? Did not, does not, the very sun in the 
heavens dance too on Easter morning? Ask any boy or girl in 
Cornwall or Devon, or upon any Irish countryside! “Sure, the 
sun dances!” they will say; and if you look hard at it just as it is 
rising, you may see a lamb in its flaming heart! 

Is it all lost for us now, this ancient, simple, human-divine glad- 
ness, lost because the Easter sun is rising upon the saddest world it 
has ever seen, a world stricken by twenty months of winter in the 
soul, by deaths innumerable, and sorrows infinitely more pitiable 
than death? It is not lost, whispers something within us upon 
Easter Day. Nothing is lost that ever truly lived. The loyalty and 
valor, the defeated hope, the. shattered dreams, the heartaches of 
women, all the unimaginable human sacrifices, are not “in a little 
dust quiescent.” They are transfigured on this day into a spiritual 
life that lives forevermore. These dead are not dead, but alive. It 
is only the sheltered and sleek and unconcerned who are going 
down into the pit, to be no more remembered. But all suffering and 
heroic souls march on into glory and life eternal. “ Because I live, ye 
shall live also” ; and the Easter sun rises, and the torn bosom of the 
earth heals itself again with green, and the veins of men thrill with 
the old hope and daring, and we lift up our hearts. 
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in the hands of Mr. McLushley. 
For let the engines falter, and we 
should be done for. Ali four engi- 
neers were on watch, and there 
was a double crew in the stoke- 
hold. At rare intervals Captain 
Hawks communicated with Mr. 
MeLushley through the engine- 
room tube, and the chief’s answers 
were short and to the point. He 
gave his reports in an irritable 
manner, technical and very Scotch. The 
engines were behaving excellently — they 
were being tended by hand—was ever the 
gist of his communications. He could keep 
it up indefinitely, although he was using up 
coal at a rate that almost made him weep. 

I caught occasional glimpses of our gigantic 
boatswain. He resembled some powerful, 
slow-moving, heavily agile, semi-amphibious 
creature, as he clambered about the ship, 
laboriously upon the alert. More than once 
he was completely submerged by vast masses 
of sea, but he did not seem to mind; he 
was always there when the water drained 
off. 

He was a fair-complexioned man, almost 
an albino, and at all times he moved with a 
measured, unhurried competency. He was 
dressed in much-washed overalls that now, 
soaking wet, clung tight to his splendid 
limbs. His muscles moved like oiled machin- 
ery, accurately, inevitably. He wore a small, 
neatly trimmed moustache, which he some- 
times fingered with a massive hand. His 
eyes were china-blue and his expression was 
that of a good-natured, although rather 
stupid, child. 

He was an Englishman, and was known 
as ‘*’Arry Ketchold’’; for, in giving him 
an order, all you had to do was to point and 
say, ‘‘’Arry, ketch ’old,’’ and whatever it 
was that Harry caught hold of was bound 
to come away or break. He was as handy 
to have round as a portable steam winch or 
a dockyard crane. He spoke in a soft sing- 
song voice that was pleasant to the ear, 
and he was of a mild and gentle disposition. 
That he never took offense at the practical 
jokes that were played on him in the fore- 
castle was owing to his innate sweetness of 
temperament and to his size, for a very 
large and powerful man need have little 
care for his own dignity. 

The watch were clustered wherever they 
could find a comparatively safe place to 
perch, and, as is the habit of physically fit 
men well used to a dangerous life, they were 
as uproariously merry as a picnic party. 
There was not a distraught nerve among 
them. 

Captain Hawks, grave and alert, with a 
slightly corrugated brow, stood clutching 
the bridge rail, thoughtfully watching his 
ship. At short intervals he swung himself 
down to the chart house to consult the 
barometers, and a slight shake of his head 
would mean that, low as they were, they 
were dropping lower. We were playing tag 
with a cyclone, and, by reason of our success 
so far, the game was becoming long-drawn- 
out and hard to bear. 

The ship had slipped automatically into 
what might be termed ‘‘war’’ conditions. 
The ordinary ship’s business had gone as 
goes the ordinary business of man in a 
besieged city. Every incident, no matter 
how trivial,—as, for example, the smashed 
crockery, — was immediately reported to 
Captain Hawks, who was in close touch 
with the entire ship. No one thought of 
meals, although Wilfred had now got his 
heavy-weather doors shut and the galley 
in partial working order; and anyone who 
wanted to run the perilous passage to the 
after main deck—the alleyway doors were 
serewed down—could get ham and bread 
and coffee. 

At one time we must have been very close 
to the hurricane, for the wind began to blow 
suddenly and savagely out of the south. 
The wind did not come in puffs or in a 
gradual manner, but with a sudden swift 
increase, like a landslide. One moment 
there was no wind, the next there was a 
warm draft upon our left cheeks, and a 
minute later it was a strong gale. Yet it 





his watch below. He arrived round-eyed but | with extravagant deference. The early afternoon was heaving up “was only the far-off outside shell of the real 





calm, alarmed, as any brave man might be, | rotund and elderly Southerner, for 
but in no way allowing his fear to influence | once agile and swift in his movements, 


him, for Timothy Hanks, the New Englander, | 
was a young man of sterling quality. He) 


inclined his head slightly in answer to 
Wilfred’s bow, and a most unofficial wink 






and down in vast pyramidal masses 

that hustled the ship about as if she 
were a child in a swaying, moving crowd. 
We were doing our best to get out of the 


took up his position at the end of the bridge passed between those two widely different | track of the approaching avalanche of wind, 
but, as was evident from the sea, we could | 


with his lips shut tight; he stood with one | 


men. Captain Esterkay arrived upon the | 


arm hooked round a stanchion and the other | bridge humming: 


hand thrust into his pocket. A memory of days 
gone by returned to me, and I drifted down 
to Timothy and, as circumstances permitted, 
began a desultory conversation with him upon 


technical matters; his face relaxed a little | warm below, and, having locked a very seasick | that conflicted with the first, and so on. 


“When we were girls, 
When we were girls, 
When we were girls together . 


He remarked that it was ‘‘gosh - -awfal’* | 


| not have been very far from it. 


curving track, with its madly revolving wind, 
the typhoon first set up a tremendous sea run- 
| ning in one direction, and then, as it moved 
| forward, it cast out yet another run of sea 
That, 


under the influence of human intercourse. I | | ‘“Twocents’? away from the danger of the’ I presume, is the explanation of the conditions 


was a young second mate once myself. 
Wilfred, dripping wet and cheerful, arrived 
to report—according to custom—much havoc in | 


| decks, he had come to give us the moral support 
| of his presence. 
The sweat stood on all our faces from the | 


that faced us, for I have never seen sea behave 
| like it. 


The water toppled aboard us from every 


the galley and a vast quantity of china smashed | excessive heat and the continuous exertion of direction, sometimes all at once; there was 


to smithereens. As there were others present, | 


remaining upright. Wandering flaws of hot 


no meeting it, no guarding against it; it thun- 


the little man made his report with precise | | wind began to come eerily out of the gathering dered down haphazard, as a building collapses, 
official solemnity ; but his antics in keeping his | dusk, with a sighing moan that startled the all ways at once, and as if intent on sinking 
balance were delicately exaggerated, and in| nerves already painfully stretched. The sea | the Martin Connor beneath its weight. 


departing he made way for Captain Esterkay | began to lose its wave formation, and in the | 


We on the bridge could do little; our fate was 


Following its | 


| 


hurricane. It was at this point that the 
barometers touched their lowest. 

For some minutes the wind continued to 
increase, until it would have lifted a man 
from the deck, and at this tremendous height 
it remained, while the sea roared aboard the 
Martin Connor, and never left her free for 
a moment. In any other circumstances we 
would have faced such weather, but as it was 
our only safety lay in running, for we could 
never have faced what lay behind that wind, 
and what was now deadly close. 

With the coming of the wind, we five men 
upon the bridge lost touch with one another 
and became dreadfully isolated. The night 
descended soon after, and added to our isola- 
tion, while savage daggers of lightning raked 
the southern sky. Our helplessness was com- 
plete. We might have butted end on into a 
continent, a reef, or another ship. Blinded 


| by the wholly impenetrable darkness, by the 


| flying sheets of spray that drove across us like 
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small shot, and by the horizontally blown | state of semi-coma, and dully wondered how 
deluge of rain,—for I realized after a time, | the others on the craft were getting on. 

by the taste of fresh water in my mouth, that; Mr. McLushley and his engineers would be 
we were in something akin to a cloudburst, | hard at it, as they had been hard at it for the 
—and deafened by the stupendous uproar of | last twelve hours. In the stokehold they 
it all, we just clung to anything handy, with | would be shoveling, as they had been shovel- 
bent heads and screwed-up eyes — waiting. | ing coal for the last twelve hours; and occa- 
The only really active man on the bridge | sionally Mr. McLushley would make his 
was the man at the wheel. The binnacle dangerous way from engine room to stoke- 
lights cast a wan radiance in the abyssmal | hold to demand more steam, and he would 
dark. The side lights were out and smashed | probably have a spanner in his hand to em- 
beyond repair, and we drove onward—a blind | phasize his demands, for the men had not 


mass. 
But we were slipping round the hurricane. 


been relieved, and they would be dog-weary 
|and perhaps a little mutinous. I wondered 


It was now quite impossible to communicate | idly where the watch on deck had got to, and 


with Mr. McLushley, or with any other part 
of the ship. There was nothing left for us 


| I wondered what Cert’nly Wilfred was doing. 
| At some indefinite time later 1 became 


to do except to continue and to trust to the | aware—I do not know just how—that Cap- 


good men in the engine room, to good mate- 
rials and construction, and to the luck of 
men who have done their best. I clung to 
the rail of the bridge in a not unpleasant 


‘tain Hawks had left the bridge. He an- 
nounced his return by shouting in my ear, 
‘*We’ve done it! The glass is rising!’’ 

We had dodged the hurricane. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE HALF EAGLE 
Coy Mabel Nelson Thurston 


HE half eagle made its appearance 
on Christmas morning in a tiny red 


world !—in the middle of the Christmas 


package from Great-Aunt Augusta Pen- W 


field. Great-Aunt Augusta was wealthy 

and frugal. Her nephew’s family could 
never, by the wildest stretch of the imagina- 
tion, have been considered as wealthy. 

Mrs. Penfield, working with endless patience 
at the problem of supporting a family of five 
upon twelve hundred dollars, with the price 
of living increasing every year, thought herself 
an expert in the art of economy. Great-Aunt 
Augusta, however, always remembered sundry 
extravagances of the Penfields— the people 
who were always ‘‘dropping in’’ and being 
invited to stay to dinner; a couple of magazines 
(‘‘What are libraries for, my dear?’’); Anne’s 
music, when no one pretended that she would 
ever be able to do more than play—pleasantly 
enough—at home or for her friends. 

Nevertheless, Great-Aunt Augusta, who had 
a cherished ancestral conscience, always did 
her duty nobly by her nephew’s family at 
Christmas. The duty usually took the form 
of linen—unbleached, because it wore so much 
better—for her nephew’s wife, and of neces- 
sary but wholly uninteresting wearing apparel 
for her nephew’s children. That was why 
Anne, who was poring ecstatically over a 
beautiful illustrated volume of ‘‘The Arabian 
Nights,’’ looked so very dazed when her 
mother dropped the little box upon the open 
book, and said, ‘‘From Aunt Augusta.’’ 

“Aunt Augusta!’’ Anne cried. ‘‘But— 
why, mother, she always gives me stockings !’’ 

‘*Poor Nan!’’ cried Joan, who was only 
fourteen. ‘‘ Are you dreadfully disappointed ? 
I’ve got the stockings—they do look so natural ! 
I’d divide up, only they’d be too big for you. 
Do open the box, Nan! I want to know 
whether it holds pins or pills. I think— 
Anne Penfield, what is the matter with you? 
You look as if it were a bomb!’’ 

Without a word Anne heli out the open 
box. She had actually grown white for a 
moment. Inside, settled in a comfortable nest 
of glowing pink cotton, lay a gold half eagle. 

‘“Q mother!’’ Anne gasped. ‘‘It must 
be a mistake! It can’t be for me!’’ 

Mrs. Penfield picked up the great handful 
of Christmas cards and letters, which the 
family always saved until Christmas morning. 

‘“There must be a letter,’’ she said. ‘‘ Aunt 
Augusta always writes. Here it is.’’ 

She tore it open and read it aloud: 

“Dear Philip and Anne. I am sending by parcel 
post a little Christmas remembrance. I hope every- 
thing will be all right. From the way Joan was 
running up I concluded she’d need a size larger 
stocking —” 

‘‘Isn’t that Aunt Augusta!’’ cried Joan 
indignantly. 
feet |’? 


“and I concluded I’d get Phil’s larger, too. He’ll | 


grow to them if they’re too big at present. As for 
Anne’”’—the little audience stiffened to breathless 
attention—“I decided after some thought that at 
seventeen she is old enough to be intrusted with 
some responsibility. I am therefore sending her 
money, hoping that she will expend it wisely. 
“Tam as well as could be expected at my age. 


Ihave a new man for the furnace, and I hope he | 


is going to know his business better than the last 


nine “With the season’s greetings to you all, 
“Your affectionate aunt, 
“Augusta Anne Penfield.” 
Mrs. Penfield looked up. Her eyes went to her 
husband first—a tender, brave look. She knew 
how it would hurt that the gift could not have 
come from him. Then—it was only a second 
and the children had not noticed—she looked at 
Anne. Anne’s eyes were starry with excite- 
ment and her cheeks like winter roses now. 
‘“ mother!’’ she breathed. ‘‘O mother! 


\] 
box, tucked—of all places in the W 
i/ 


‘*As if I were all running to} 


Joan counted solemnly. ‘‘Do you sup- 
pose Aunt Augusta’s feeling about re- 
sponsibility will hold out until J am 
seventeen ?’’ 

“‘T’ll give you half!’’ Anne cried in- 
stantly. 

‘Indeed you won’t. As if I’d touch it! 
At fourteen you were in the stocking age, 
weren’t you? Well, that’s whereI am. It’s 
perfectly square. ’’ 

The outside door opened softly and light 
steps went swiftly up the stairs to the front 
room. The ‘‘guest’’ had been invited to come 
down for breakfast, but she had said that she 
had an errand todo. She had come into the 
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family only in September, when all the most 
careful management in the world could not 
quite make ends meet now that Anne was a 
senior in high school, and that Joan, who was 
growing fast, needed new clothes, and that 
Philip Junior had to have his throat treated. 
| It was significant that the Penfields never 
called her a boarder—she was always their 
guest. 

‘*T must run up this second and thank her!’’ 
Anne cried, hugging her ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ 
‘‘Oh, was there ever such a Christmas ?’’ 

‘“‘T’ll be up presently,’’ Joan called after 
her, ‘‘but you can have first go!’’ 

Anne was already up the stairs, knocking at 
the guest’s door. The guest, opening it at 
once, looked down into her starry face; the 
| guest’s own eyes were in the shadow. 
| ‘‘Oh,’’ Anne cried, ‘‘I just don’t know how 
| to thank you, Miss Lindstrom! I never, never 
had such a lovely book in my life—oh, never ! 
| You see, we can’t afford just beauty books— 
| we always have to get the very plainest edi- 
, tions, and this —’’ Words failed her entirely. 
| ‘‘Oh, please understand !’’ 





| ‘*Why, child,’’? Miss Lindstrom cried, ‘sit | 
Why, I never had more than two dollars at isn’t worth anything like that! The joy of | 














have to do little things—we have to divide 
our pennies just so. But we love it; we have 
the nicest before-Christmas evenings, all of us 
working together. Why,’’—with sudden recol- 
lection, —‘‘you know, of course, because you 
came down to one! I believe this morning 
has put everything out of my head.’’ 

‘*Yes, [know. They are beautiful. I can’t 
touch my gifts without the lovely memory 
coming back to me. I—I didn’t know anyone 
made Christmas like that.’’ 

‘*That’s mother. Mother would do it some- 
how if she didn’t have a penny. So many of 
the girls love to come in and bring their 
work to those before - Christmas evenings. 
We always end by singing carols. ’’ 

‘*T know,’’ Miss Lindstrom replied. 

She did not say that she had always set her 
door ajar to hear them. 

Anne drew a long breath. ‘‘Oh, isn’t 
Christmas the wonderfulest!’’ Then, with a 
little laugh of amusement, she opened the hand 
that was not tucked round her book. 

‘*Will you look at this? I didn’t realize 
that I was still holding it. Just look!’’ 

Miss Lindstrom looked, and a puzzled ex- 
pression crept into her eyes. 

‘*Tt’s a half eagle, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘Just think of it! A whole half eagle to 
spend all by myself! I don’t believe any mil- 
lionaire feels half so rich. Do you wonder, 
with this and ‘The Arabian Nights,’ that I 
don’t know whether I am standing on my 
head or on my heels??? 

Miss Lindstrom started to say something, 
and then changed her mind and said some- 
thing else. It was, ‘‘What are you going to 
do with it?’’ 

‘“‘T don’t know. I wouldn’t know—right 
away—for anything. I only know part. I’m 
going to take mother to hear Relma. Don’t 
‘you breathe it! I’m going to have a struggle, 
but I just am. I’d make Joan go with her, 
but Joan wouldn’t. We’ll go gallery and have 
the wonderfulest time. Just think of taking 
your mother to hear Relma sing !’’ 

Once more Miss Lindstrom started to say 
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something, and then said something entirely 
different from what she had started to say. 
She was learning a great many things that 
morning. 

‘*Let me know how you spend it, will you?’’ 
she said. ‘‘I shall be so much interested. ’’ 

‘‘Why, of course. And, oh, Miss Lindstrom, 
won’t you please come downstairs, now that 
you have done your errand? We all want 
you. We’re terribly paper-and-ribbony and 
mussy, but that’s a part of Christmas. We’ve 
just reached our cards. Won’t you bring yours 
down and open them with us? It’s such fun 
to look at each other’s!’’ 

It was almost impossible to refuse Anne. 
So Miss Lindstrom came down, and everyone 
looked at everyone else’s cards; and then she 
had to help arrange the Christmas table, where 
everyone’s gifts stayed for that day, and where 
the Christmas roses that she had given Mrs. 
Penfield held the central place,—until they 


| were carried off to the dinner table, —and where 
| the gold half eagle, in its pink cotton and red | 
| box, enthroned upon Joan’s black stockings, 


made what Mr. Penfield called ‘‘a striking 
color scheme. ’’ 
For the next few weeks the half eagle per- 


once in my whole life. Oh, wasn’t it the it is all mine. And the real gifts were yours. | vaded Anne’s life and, in a curious fashion, 


dearest of Aunt Augusta?’’ 
‘* Fourteen 


fifteen — sixteen — seventeen,”’ | 


[ can’t tell you how I love them.”’ 
‘‘Such little things! You see, we always 


| Miss Lindstrom’s. 


Miss Lindstrom could not 
explain to herself the way Anne’s joy in it 


affected her. At first it seemed almost pitiful 
that five dollars could mean so much to a girl. 
Then, as the days went on, and the dividends 
of pleasure from the half eagle never failed, 
the boarder did some hard thinking. 

It was in January that Relma sang. Anne 
had had her way at last, and one winter after- 
noon she and her mother started off, bound 
for the gallery and ‘‘just the jolliest lark in 
the world,’’ as Anne declared radiantly. Miss 
Lindstrom longed to send violets, but she did 
not. She had no right to steal a part of Anne’s 
happiness. So there were no violets, but, 
tucked away in the top gallery, the two hap- 
piest persons in the great audience sat hand 
in hand, listening to the golden notes. Anne 
would have been disappointed—just a little—if 
she could have known that that beautiful voice 
was not the heart of her mother’s joy; but 
mothers would have understood. Anne would 
have been still more astonished had she known 
| that one of the audience, down in the dress 
cirele, scarcely heard Relma at all, because she 
was thinking about a girl and her mother. 

Relma took three dollars, but such a three 
dollars’ worth it was! For days after, Anne 


remembering new things to talk over with her 
mother or Miss Lindstrom. Once, when she 
had stopped in to say good night to Miss 
Lindstrom on her way up to her own room, 
she broke into sudden laughter. 

‘*Suppose Aunt Augusta should demand an 
accounting !’’ she cried. 

‘“Tf she ever does, let me know. You might 
overlook something. What are you going to 
do with the other two dollars, Anne?’’ 

‘*Oh, one’s for Joan,’’ Anne _ replied 
quickly. ‘‘Asif I could use it without having 
Joan in it! I’m just waiting to see what she 
wants most. It’s dreadfully hard to catch her, 
—she’s so quick, —but I’ll do it yet.’’ 

‘* And the other dollar?’’ 

Anne clasped her hands about her knees and 
looked up with dancing eyes. 

‘I’ve spent it twenty different ways al- 
ready,’’ she declared. ‘‘I saw a very frivolous 
‘neck fixing’ in Hollister’s window yesterday 
—lace and blue velvet and the tiniest bit of 
fur. It was a dear. For about two hours I 
decided I’d buy it, but I knew I shouldn’t. 





Only it was fun to know that I could.’’ She. 


sat for a moment, smiling to herself; then she 
looked up gayly. ‘‘It’s a race between Joan 
and me,’’ she explained, ‘‘to see which of us 
I’ll get settled first. I’ll bet on me! Joan is 
only fourteen, but she’d almost die sooner than 
let anyone know she wanted anything. ’’ 

But it was Joan, not Anne, after all. One 
day Anne, passing a group of ‘‘first years’’ in 
the corridor at school, noticed that they were 
all wearing little green and gold ‘‘1917’s.’’ 
She asked Joan about it at supper. 

‘**Class pins,’’ Joan answered briefly. 
foolishness—as if we were in college !’’ 

But Anne had seen the look in her eyes. 
The next night Joan, slipping her hand under 
her pillow as she tumbled sleepily into bed, 
felt a tiny box. 

‘‘Anne Penfield,’’ she cried, sitting up, 
‘twhat do you mean ? ”? 

‘*You don’t know what it is,’? Anne de- 
fended herself weakly. 

‘*T do, too—I know you. To go and spend 
Aunt Augusta’s money! I’ll take it straight 
back to-morrow morning. ’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t you have done it for me? You 
know you would. Play fair, Joan !’’ 

There was a long silence. Anne almost held 
her breath, waiting for her little sister. It 
was not the first time that Joan had had to 
fight with her pride. At last she spoke in a 
strange, half-stifled voice: 

‘*T—T’ll play fair, Anne. 
want one just awfully !’’ 

Anne reached over and pulled Joan close. 

‘*T’m so happy!’’ shecried. ‘‘I’mas happy 
as I was over mother, Joan. It doesn’t seem 
a bit fair; whatever I do, I seem to get the 
biggest part of the fun. The last dollar can’t 
possibly be such fun as the others have been.’’ 

But the last dollar was a great deal of fun— 
there was no doubt about that. Anne spent it 
differently every day. There was the book- 
store that had just been opened on the avenue, 
with such fascinating books in the window. 
Anne went in one afternoon and had a glorious 
half hour. af 

‘*T’d been dying to go ever since it opened, ’’ 
she admitted to Miss Lindstrom, ‘‘but I hadn’t 
| the nerve when I knew I hadn’t a cent to 
| spend there. It makes such heaps of difference 
to have a whole unpledged dollar in your 
pocketbook. I found about sixteen books 1’d 
love to have. I wrote down the list as soon 
|as I got home. I shouldn’t be surprised, Miss 
| Lindstrom, if it really did go for a book.’’ 
| The next day, however, she had discovered 
a beautiful photograph of Ely Cathedral. The 
|day after, she owned to having thought of 
the wild extravagance of buying an American 
Beauty rose. 

‘‘Of course I couldn’t, really,’’ she declared, 
‘*but it was such fun to play that I might! I 
couldn’t imagine anything in the world that 
would make me feel so luxurious. But, oh, 
,imagine Aunt Augusta’s face !’’ and she broke 
into a ripple of joyous laughter. 

‘*Tt’s terribly wicked of me,’’ she acknow]l- 
edged, when she was making one of the nightly 


‘All 


And—and I did 





was singing or playing snatches of her music, - 
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reports to which Miss Lindstrom looked for- | 
ward so much. ‘‘You’d have to see Aunt | 
Augusta to realize how she’d take it.’’ | 

After she had said good night and had gone | 
upstairs, Miss Lindstrom still caught echoes 
of her gay, girlish laughter, and smiled to her- 
self. Mrs. Penfield had noticed, if no one else | 
had, that the guest’s face had changed lately | 
—that it had softened and grown happier. 
Aunt Augusta’s half eagle was doing strange 
things. 

And then suddenly, the next day, the matter | 
was settled. Miss Lindstrom had been out to | 
dinner, but she was back at nine o’clock, and | 
called Anne as she heard her footsteps on the 
stairs. 

“T couldn’t miss the report on Aunt Au- 
gusta’s dollar,’’ she said with a laugh. 
Anne looked at her whimsically. 

isn’t any report. It’s gone.’’ 

‘““Gone!”? 

Miss Lindstrom’s voice sounded so thor- 
oughly dismayed that Anne laughed. ‘‘I didn’t 


‘There 





laugh for a few minutes,’’ she said, ‘‘but I 
can see the funniness now. You see, it was 
so windy this afternoon. I must have pulled 
it out of my purse when I was getting out my | 
ear ticket. It gave me the funniest hollow 
feeling for a minute, when I discovered that it | 
was gone. Then I thought of Aunt Augusta, 
and giggled in spite of myself. 

‘*And then mother and I talked it over this 
afternoon. The only thing money’s good for 
is to give joy in one way or another, and I’m 
sure no one ever had more fun out of a dollar 
than I had out of that. Joan suggests that I 


can go right on playing what I’d get with a 
dollar if I had it! That’s so like Joan.’’ 
Anne rose, but still lingered for a moment 
with a little reminiscent smile in her eyes. 
‘*Tt surely gave me a good time,’’ she said. 
After she had gone, Miss Lindstrom sat 
thinking for along time. What a good ‘‘sport’’ 
the girl was—how the whole family lived! 
And she, who had been so bitter because she 
had been cheated out of part of her inheritance 


|—what was she doing with what she had? 


She who never in her life had had to turn and 
contrive and pinch and plan as this family did 
every day of their lives! Oh, she had learned 
things this past month! Now, if she could 
put her knowledge to work — 

The next afternoon Anne, coming in from 
school, found upon her desk a glowing, splendid- 
stemmed rosebud—an American Beauty. Be- 
neath was a card with the guest’s writing: 

The last dollar was invested in a way you never 
will know, Anne dear. The rose is to try to say 
the “thank you” that I cannot. 

“Ohl? cried Anne. ‘‘O you beauty!’ 
Then, being a Penfield, she caught up rose 
and card and flew to her mother’s room. 

‘*Wasn’t it the very dearest of her?’’ she 
eried. ‘‘I’m going to put it downstairs, where 
everyone can feel luxurious, too. Did you 
ever know stich a wonderful fragrance? But, 
mother, what in the world does she mean ?’’ 

In Mrs. Penfield’s eyes was the same look 
they had held at the concert. 

‘*T shouldn’t bother about the meaning, 
dear,’’ she said. ‘‘I’d just enjoy the rose as 
she wants you to.’’ 


THE GRANNY KNOT 
te} C by Albert W. Tolman 


insurance clerk with Bardell & Willey, | 

was returning from his early luncheon. | 
Black, angry thunderclouds hung over the | 
city, and big drops were already spattering | 
on the pavements. Thad did not care to risk 
a wetting; so he left the main street and took 
a short cut through narrow Chancery Lane. 

Rounding a corner, he came suddenly on an 
automobile truck that was loaded with lime; 
it was backed up against the rear of a partly 
completed brick office building. Beside it a 
short, stout, middle-aged man in shirt sleeves 
was talking excitedly. A broken-brimmed, 
lopsided straw hat covered his gray hair, and 
his unshaven face was red and perspiring. 

A lime cask lay on its bilge in a rope sling, 
hooked to a fall running straight up to a block 
swung below a girder end that projected from 
the roof, eight stories above. The other end | 
of the fall was held by a bareheaded young | 
man with a heavy shock of black hair. He) 
was staring down from the glassless opening | 
of a window on the fourth floor. 

When Thad appeared, an expression of relief 
came to the stout man’s face. ‘‘Hey, lad, | 
hold up a minute, will you?’’ he said. 

Thad stopped. 

‘*I’m Gowen, the plasterer, and I’ve con- 
tracted to finish some extra partition on that | 
fourth floor. Those cloud bottoms are wearing 
pretty thin, and are liable to drop out any 
minute, and I don’t want this lime to get wet. 
You’re husky. I’ll give you half a dollar if 
you’ll lend a hand to Terence up there. ’’ 

Thad thought of his spotless serge suit, and | 
hesitated. 

‘*Ah, come on, now! It won’t hurt your) 
clothes any, and it won’t raise a blister. You 
may need to be helped out of a tight place 
yourself some time. I’ll make it a dollar.’’ 

A rain flurry sprinkled the lime casks. 

‘“*T’ll help you,’’ said Thad, ‘‘but keep your 
money. ’’ 

‘*We’ll see about the money. I’ll hook the 
barrels on. Now hustle up the fire stairs and 
grab that rope. Lively! I’m due in at least 
three other places this very minute.’’ 

Thad was soon on the fourth floor. He took 
off his coat and hat, rolled up his sleeves and 
took hold of the rope with Terence, who was 
already hoisting the first barrel. 

Together they swayed down on the rope 
that ran over the single sheave of the squealing 
block. The loose coil on the floor behind them 
grew steadily. Before long the cask had risen 
above the low sill; it hung about three feet 
from the brick wall, and a little to the left 
of the opening, for the girder from which 
the block swung was not directly above the 
window. 

‘*Hold har-r-rd !’’ 

With his left hand still keeping its grip, 
Terence reached out a hook with his right | 
and drew the barrel in over the sill. The! 
rope sling was sent down on the fall to Gowen. 

Four more casks came up rapidly. Terence | 
did the lion’s share of the hoisting. He was | 
strong and willing, although a little clumsy. | 


O: a hot day in July Thad Greenough, | 











noticed a badly frayed spot in the fall just 
above their hands. Terence agreed that it 
would be unsafe to hoist the last cask without 
making repairs. They drew down more rope, 
and Thad, with his knife, cut out the short 
section that was badly worn. The big drops 
were pelting down steadily now, and in the 
street Gowen was dancing up and down ex- 
citedly. 

‘*What are you about up there?’’ he yelled. 
‘*Get a move on!’’ 

Thad thrust his head out of the window and 
explained, while Terence fastened the two 
ends together. 

‘*Be sure you tie a square knot!’’ shouted 
Gowen. 

As Terence finished his work, he tested it 
with a hard pull. ‘‘Square knot is it! Sure, 
’tis square as a brick !’’ 

They sent the sling down for the last time. 
Thad watched the knot go up until it stopped 
—two or three inches more, and it would have 
jammed in the sheave of the pulley block. 

Gowen hurriedly slung the last cask, and 
shouting, ‘‘Up with it, boys!’’ sprang to the 
steering wheel. His automobile was already 
cranked. The moment the barrel rose clear 
of the truck he started down the street. 

Thad and Terence surged down on the fall, , 
and up came the barrel. An unbroken string 
of umbrellas crowded Chancery Lane. Over 
the low wooden building opposite Thad and | 
Terence could look down on the main street. 
They saw Gowen’s motor car whirl into sight 
and stop. Out leaped the plasterer and began 
to fuss over his engine. 

The cask had reached the third story, when 
suddenly the rope gave a little. What was the 
matter? Thad glanced up and uttered a yell 
of consternation. The knot, which had come 
down almost to the window, was pulling out! 
The projecting rope ends were already appall- 
ingly short. If the cask fell, it meant death 
to some one in that thronging lane. 

‘*Pull! Pull!’? he screamed to Terence. 

They gave a mighty wrench and the barrel 
leaped upward, but even as it did so the rope 
yielded again. Thad’s heart was in his throat. 

The cask hung just below the sill. The 
knot, now almost pulled out, had come in 
sight. ‘The only thing to do was to pull quickly 
and grasp the rope above the knot. 

‘*Once more |’? 

Down swayed the knob of hemp, close to 
Thad’s hands. As he caught the fall above 
it, the sections suddenly fell apart. With a 
ery of alarm Terence toppled over backward, 
clinging to the lower piece, and the whole 
weight of the lime was thrown on Thad. 

He clutched the rope desperately with both 
hands, but the barrel was too heavy and had | 
gained too much headway to be stopped. | 
Before Thad could decide what to do, he was 
snapped off his feet and jerked through the 
open window. 

‘*Look out below !’’ he shrieked, as he was 
drawn upward by the weight of the falling 
barrel. 

With a desperate kick he stabbed his toe) 





It was now almost one o’clock, and the rain | under the top of the window frame and brought | 


was coming down smartly. Below them, 


himself to a stop. 


Terence, who had now | 
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DOWN SWAYED THE KNOB OF HEMP, 


CLOSE TO THAD’S HANDS. 


Then Terence thrust his steel hook into the 
fold at the bottom of Thad’s trousers. The 
sharp point held for a moment only before it 
ripped out. Thad began to move rapidly up 
the brick wall. 

He looked downward and caught just a 
glimpse of white faces gazing up at him from 
under tilted umbrellas in Chancery Lane. 
Gowen had seen the accident from Main 
Street, and was running toward the building. 
But what could he do? What could anyone 
do? 

In a flash Thad realized his peril. As the 
cask approached the ground, he would be 
nearing the top. Before the accident the knot 
had almost touched the block; now his hands 
were where the knot had been. But at the 
lower end of the fall had occurred a change 
that might mean to him the difference between 
life and death. 

The lime had been hooked on in the truck; 
now the truck was not there. The cask would 
have at least thirty inches farther to drop 
before it struck the ground, and that extra 
distance would inevitably snatch the rope 
end through the block. Thad’s fingers would 
be drawn into the sheave, crushed, broken, 
stripped from the rope—he would be hurled 
eighty feet straight down to the brick pave- 
ment of Chancery Lane. 

All that flitted through Thad’s brain as he 


swung rapidly up the red wall, midway be- | 


tween two lines of windows. Dragging his 
shoes along the bricks, he tried to catch his 
toes between the courses. 

As he rose past the fifth-floor windows, he 
flung himself violently to the left, in an effort 
to thrust his toe under the frame; but he missed 
it by the fraction of an inch. Exclamations 
of horror rose from below. The umbrellas 
were scattering in panic. If there were only 
some way of stopping that barrel before it 


through Chancery Lane, bobbed a steady | regained his feet, sprang upon the sill and | reached the ground! 


stream of umbrellas. 


made a clumsy grab at Thad’s foot ; but instead | 


Thad clung mechanically to the rope. It 





a few inches of it dangling below 
his hands. A moment later he 
rose past the windows of the sixth 
floor. 

Beside him the other part of the 
fall was running down. Had it not 
been moving so fast, he would have 
tried to grasp it with one hand, and 
so bring himself and the barrel to a 
stop; but he knew that the sudden 
wrench that would come would in- 
evitably tear his hold away. Even 
as it was, he had all he could do to 
keep his grip. 

Overhead, the girder end and its 
suspended pulley loomed larger and 
larger against the rainy, black sky. 
The creaking of the block grew ever 
louder, and mingled with that sound 
was the noise that Terence made as, 
shouting wildly, he clattered up the 
short flights of fire stairs; but Thad 
was rising much faster than Terence 
could climb. 

A shout drew his eyes downward, 
and he saw Gowen burst into sight 
round the corner, with red face up- 
turned. 

‘*Hold on! 
terer cried. 

As if Thad could do anything 
else! But what use was it? 

He was passing between the 
windows of the seventh floor; his 
last chance had come. Roused toa 
final mighty effort, he flung him- 
self to the left, and just managed to 
hook his toe under the frame. At 
the same moment he clenched the 
rope with all the strength in his 
fingers. 

There was a terrific wrench, and 
for a second it seemed that his 
hands would be torn from the rope. 
But he came to a dead stop. He 
could just see over the sill of the 
window on the eighth floor. If he 
could only hang there long enough 
for Terence to reach him! 

He shouted, and Terence, who 
was running like mad up the stairs 
a flight or so below, shouted in 
reply. But Thad’s toe was slip- 
ping, slipping; the weight of the 
cask was dragging him skyward, 
and he knew that he could not hold 
his position ten seconds longer. He 
cast his eyes upward. Those few 
feet of hemp below the block were 
the measure of his life. 

On a sudden his toe came away, 
and up he went—higher, higher, 
higher. Fascination held his eyes 
glued to the block, which was squeal- 
ing fiendishly as it devoured the 
shortening rope. Now it was only 
a yard—two feet—one—a matter of 
inches. 

Thad shut his eyes and locked 
his fingers round the hard rope in 
an agony of horror. Come what 
might, he would never allow that 
heavy barrel to make him unclench 
his hands; they might be dragged 
into the sheave, crushed, broken, 
| but while they had the strength to retain their 
| hold he would never let go. 

Suddenly, with a little jolt, he stopped. 
What had happened? He opened his eyes 
and saw that his locked hands were less than 
two inches from the iron wheel. He looked 
|down, and there in Chancery Lane, eighty 
feet below, stood Gowen and another man, 
holding the barrel off the ground. It was 
not a difficult feat, for they had only to lift 
hard enough to take care of that part of the 
weight of the cask that was not balanced by 
Thad’s weight. 

The rest was easy—another rope was bent 
on below, the cask was unslung and they then 
lowered Thad a few feet, until Terence could 
grasp him and draw him into the eighth-story 
window. 

Thad felt weak. He collapsed on the floor 
as Gowen and the other man came hurrying 
up the stairs. 

‘*What kind of a knot did you tie, Terence ?’’ 
demanded the plasterer. 

‘*A square knot, of course.’’ 

Gowen pulled in more rope, and then cut 
off a pieee. 

‘*Tie me another. ’’ 

Terence began to make a knot, but the 
plasterer stopped him when he had half 
finished. 

‘*Put that end under the other instead of 
over it, you blockhead! Square knot, indeed! 
You’ve tied a granny! And it came near 
| being a mighty expensive granny for you and 
|me. Well, I didn’t ship you for an able sea- 
|man, but don’t you ever tie that kind of a 
| square knot for me again, if you want to hold 

your job. 

| ‘I’m sorry, my boy,’”? he said to Thad. 
‘*Get yourself fixed up in first-class shape 
| again, and send the bill to me. It’s the least 
|I can do. You did me a good turn, and it 
|eame near costing you dear. I don’t like to 


| think of what would have happened if I hadn’t 


Hold on!’’ the plas- 








| 


As they pulled in the fifth barrel, Thad | of securing a hold, he dislodged the boy’s toe. | seemed frightfully short, for there were only | caught that barrel just in the nick of time.’’ 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


F you find your patience degenerating into 
indifference, it is time to become impatient. 


Two Kinds of things that should not vex a Man 
Are Those he cannot help, and Those he can. 
OU cannot ‘‘catch up’’ in life as you can 
at school; you are marked on your daily 
average. 


T is not that God is on the side of the 

strongest battalions, but that the strongest 
battalions are those that have God on their 
side. 

S the ‘‘sacred codfish’’ likely to migrate from 

the Massachusetts State House to the Capitol 
of Alaska? Last year the New England catch 
of codfish was about 60,000,000 pounds, which 
is much less than half the annual catch of a 
generation ago. On the other hand, Alaska 
produced 15,192,384 pounds last year from 
banks that are as yet scarcely touched. 


AVE your waste paper and rags. The 
shortage of raw materials for making paper 
is so serious that Secretary Redfield of the 





Department of Commerce has asked four thou- 
sand commercial organizations to impress on 
their communities the unusual opportunity for | 
profit, personal and general, that lies in old 
rags and in newspapers and wrapping paper. 


fone railway in the Western Hemisphere | 
that produces the most revenue to the mile | 
is not in the United States but in Brazil. It | 
is the So Paulo Railway, one hundred and 
thirty-four miles long, from Santos, by way | 
of SXo Paulo, to Jundiahy. The road carries | 
more than one-half of the world’s supply of | 
coffee, and is said to be one of the best-managed | 
railways in South America. 

HY is it that people who dine at restau- | 

rants or in hotels so greatly prefer a side | 
table? Every head waiter knows that it is | 
useless to offer guests a table in the middle of | 
the room as long as there is one against the 
wall to be had. Is it some inherited instinct 
that has come down to us from savage ancestors | 
who knew the wisdom of being protected on | 
the flank or in the rear while they ate? 


ARENT-TEACHER associations, with a | 

membership of one hundred thousand, are | 
helping in the work of education in thirty-nine | 
states, and growing fast. California and Mas- 
sachusetts lead in membership. The National | 
Education Association and the National As- | 
sociation of School Superintendents have offi- | 
cially recognized the great value of the new | 
movement, and heartily welcome its codpera- 
tion. 


S the British transports poured forth their 
freight of Australian-New Zealand troops 
at Gallipoli, a young officer on one of the 
battleships noticed that the men went only a 
little way, then stopped. ‘‘Why don’t they 
advance?’’ he cried. An older officer by his 
side looked through his glasses, and remarked 
quietly, ‘‘ They have advanced.’’ Nothing 
more pathetically beautiful has come out of 
the war. Surely the Anzac troops could ask 
no finer epitaph. 


» ighnpilns of Americans recently went all 
the way to India, only to learn what they 
could just as well have learned here: that the 
government of India permits no one to attempt 
to climb Mount Everest. No white man has 
ever traversed the region round it, for-the wild 
tribes that live there are as much an obstacle 





the surveyors who computed the height of the 
mountain got no nearer than eighty miles. 


determinations at six different places, all south 
of the mountain; but recent surveys indicate 
that it is probably one or two hundred feet 
higher. Bens 


THE SUNSHINE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


T this anniversary period when Shake- 
A speare is in everyone’s thoughts, we 
are chiefly impressed with the breadth 
and variety of his genius and the multiplicity 
of things that might be said about him. You 
can write pages on his dramatic power, on his 
depth of human insight and sympathy, on his 
gift of presenting every phase and quality of 
life, on his incomparable richness and splendor 
of imaginative expression. 

Not the least worth emphasizing among all 
Shakespeare’s spiritual excellences is his qual- 
ity of sunshine. We best appreciate what that 
means when we turn to some of the other great 
writers of the world. Take, for example, 
Shakespeare’s greatest contemporary, Ben 
Jonson, who left a notable portrayal not only 
of the manners but of the hearts of men and 
women. His work is impressive, enduring; 
but, after all, it is harsh and cruel, leaves in 
the mouth a taste of acrid bitterness, and there- 
fore posterity has not cherished it. Take a 
far more widely known writer than Jonson— 
Moliére. Moliére knew the human heart, 
and in a certain way found love in it as 
well as stuff for satire and ridicule and mock- 
ing. Yet no one would get the warmth of 
sunshine from Moliére. Even Homer, even 
Dante, sane as they are, broad-visioned in 
balancing human nobleness with human de- 
pravity, still leave a graver sense of shadow, 
of pitiful difficulty in sustaining hope upright 
amid the struggles and terrors and torments 
of this world. From Shakespeare, far more 
than from either of them, we get an instinctive 
impression of serenity, a warm consciousness of 
human kindness, which makes life at its worst 
not altogether destitute of possibilities of good. 

And observe that that is not the result of a 
mere superficial optimism, such as is too man- 
ifest in Scott, shutting its eyes willfully to the 
darker side of things. The harshest of realists 
is not more acquainted with evil than Shake- 
speareis. Greed and selfishness and meanness 
and cowardice and cruelty — still more, the 
inevitable and inexplicable misery of our life 


|on earth—all have their place in his complex 


world. But in some way the emphasis is so 
laid that beside or beneath this wilderness of 


' evil there is always the suggestion of a deeper 


goodness, of an underlying joy. 

Evidently that is true of such masses of love 
and sunlight as ‘‘Twelfth Night’’ and ‘‘As 
You Like It.’? What is far more significant 
and important is that it is equally true of such 
fervent tissues of mortal agony as Hamlet and 
Othello and Lear. In some way or other, 
through the death struggle of those terrible 
tragedies, the poet manages to interweave the 
deathless assurance of human dignity, of 
human tenderness, so that the resultant im- 
pression of them is one, not of darkness, but 
of serenity and hope. 

It would take too long to trace the secret of 
this supreme achievement of Shakespeare. 
Perhaps no one can trace it. One thing is 
certain: it is not a matter of preaching, or 
moralizing, or starting with set purpose to 
elevate mankind. Writers who have such a 
set purpose may be very estimable, but they 
rarely produce an impression of sunshine. 
Whatever the secret may be, the fact remains 


indisputable that the impression of sunshine is | 


one of Shakespeare’s most distinguishing char- 


| acteristics. When we consider what his in- | 


fluence is, that he is daily studied by millions, 
and enjoyed without study by millions more 


all over the world, it is impossible to exag- | 


gerate the value of this sense of light and joy 
in him, this tendency to illustrate in every 


| form and phase of life his own incomparable 


words 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 


® © 


A CHANCE FOR THE BOYS. 


ANY a man has as a boy amused him- 

M self by seeing how far he could throw 

a potato ball from the end of a pliant 

stick. That amusement now would cost him 
more than a dollar a throw. 

The so-called ‘‘potato ball’’ is really the 


Moreover, only a few potato plants produce 
pollen that is capable of causing germination. 
Thirteen years ago a lecturer at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College offered twenty- 
five dollars for a potato fruiting berry—in other 
words, a potato ball containing live seeds— 
found anywhere in Connecticut; but the offer 
has never been accepted. Another man, by 
searching the country, has succeeded in getting 
a thimbleful of seed, at a cost of six dollars. 
Interest in the strange condition lies chiefly 
in the fact that only from seed do new varieties 
appear. Potatoes raised in the ordinary way 
produce their own kind. What shall we do 
when they ‘trun out’??? To create another 
Chenango or Early Rose or Beauty of Hebron, 
it is necessary to have seed. What field of out- 
door activity offers more, just at present, toa 
wide-awake American boy than hunting potato 


balls? 
® © 


THE FOLLY OF It. 


WOMAN whose mind and heart are 
A big enough to give her some generous 
interest in her fellow creatures was 
lunching recently in a Philadelphia restaurant. 
She noticed that the girl who had waited on 
her stood leaning wearily against the wall, 
shifting her weight from one foot to another, 
and looking, not merely tired, but white and 
worn from exhaustion. A throb of pity shot 
through the woman’s breast. Her eyes rested 
on the waitress—on her fretted face, her uneasy 
body, her shuffling feet; and then she saw that 
the girl wore high-heeled shoes—shoes with 
French heels that sloped viciously toward the 
centre of the sole and that offered a space about 
the size of a half dollar to support that fagged 
and drooping frame. 

Now French heels are well adapted for danc- 
ing, an exercise performed for the most part 
on the tips of the toes; and you can walk in 
them, if you seek neither comfort -nor grace; 
but to stand in them is sheer torture. The 
body is thrown out of line, and cannot recover 
itself. Every outraged organ protests against 
the wrong it suffers; every hour adds its 
quota of lassitude and pain. 

And for what end? The medieval pilgrim 
who crippled himself by walking with peas in 
his shoes, the East Indian fakir who trod bare- 
footed upon sharp flints, hoped by tormenting 
his body to benefit his soul. The Chinese 
mother who bound up her infant daughter’s 
feet meant to make the child more desirable in 
the eyes of a wealthy husband, who would 
never require those useless little feet to tread 
the hard ways of life. But the waitress or 
the saleswoman who stands all day in high- 
heeled shoes sacrifices comfort, health and well- 
being, and wins nothing in return except an 
awkward carriage and a hobbling gait. 

That the art of being well dressed is a per- 
sonal art, and that its values are not absolute, 
but relative, is a truth that few women grasp. 
Taste is founded on a sense of proportion, on a 
nice adjustment of ideals to practical condi- 
tions and necessities. A keen and experienced 
observer once said that she had known but 
three perfectly dressed women in her life. 
The first was the wife of a millionaire. The 
second was the secretary and stenographer of a 
newspaper editor—a capable girl who received 
thirty dollars a week. The third was a house- 
keeper, who for years had run a big, hospitable 
country house smoothly and comfortably. 
Naturally, the question of money was elimi- 
| nated from the unconscious rivalry. Each of 
| the three women had a sense of fitness that 
| taught her how to dress her part. Each knew 
—either instinctively or by a process of selec- 


| tion—the clothes .best suited to her own 
| 





| daily tasks. Good taste is invariably built on 
| @ substructure of judgment and plain common 


sense 
* © 


REORGANIZING THE ARMY. 


LTHOUGH almost no one in either 
A house of Congress is willing to admit 
that he is opposed to legislation for 
national ‘‘preparedness,’’ there are wide dif- 
ferences of opinion on the subject among the 
Senators and the Representatives. The army 
bill that passed the House, although denounced 
as miserably inadequate by some extremists, 
| Was declared by other members, who admit 
| the need of preparation, to be sufficient; yet 








to double the number of cadets at West Point 
has already passed the House, and is sure to 
become law. The same bill provides for train- 
ing officers by introducing military instruc- 
tion, with government help, at every college 
in the country that will accept the plan. 

The official plan for increasing the navy 
will be ready by the time the army bill is out 
of the way. The Senate has already author- 
ized the establishment of a government armor- 
plate factory. It was opposed on the ground 
that it would probably bring about the closing 
of the private factories that now furnish armor 
and so diminish the amount that could be got 
in an emergency. 

There are wide differences between the army 
bill that passed the House and that which the 
Senate is considering. The House bill pro- 
poses a regular army of a little more than one 
hundred and forty thousand; the Senate bill 
provides for one of one hundred and ninety- 
five thousand. The House bill puts the militia 
of the states under national control. The 
Senate bill gives the general government less 
authority over the militia, but it creates a 
territorial volunteer force to be under the 
direct control of the President. Both schemes 
permit the furloughing of soldiers into the 
reserve, and the filling of their places by 
the enlistment of fresh recruits. In that way 
there would always be more trained men 
available in the event of war than the actual 
enlisted force. 

The matter of ‘‘ federalizing’’ the militia 
raises some interesting constitutional ques- 
tions. It has heretofore been held that the 
general government has no power over that 
force in time of peace, although it can pre- 
scribe its organization and its discipline. More- 
over, the theory has been that when called into 
the service of the United States it was still 
militia, that its officers should be appointed 
by state governors, and that it could be em- 
ployed only for the duties specified in the 


Constitution—to execute the laws, to suppress _ 


insurrection and to repel invasion. 

The House bill virtually overrides every one 
of those restrictions. It places the militia 
under the control of Washington in time of 
peace ; transforms it from a state into a national 
foree whenever it is taken into the national 
service; renders it liable to service abroad; 
and even gives the President power to appoint 
officers to fill vacancies. 

After the Senate has acted, the whole matter 
will be thrown into conference, and no one can 
yet tell what will be the provisions of the bill 
that will finally receive the signature of the 


President. 
® & 


FOUNDING AN INDUSTRY. 
Il. 

EFORE the war the total annual con- 
sumption of synthetic colors in the 
United States was twenty-nine thousand 

tons. Of that amount this country produced 
thirty-three hundred tons in six factories, which 
employed not more than four hundred opera- 
tives. Of the remaining twenty-five thousand 
seven hundred tons,—all of which came from 
Europe, —Germany supplied twenty-two thou- 
sand tons. The textile and leather industries 
are vitally dependent upon coal-tar colors, and 
in those two industries alone there are more 
than eleven thousand establishments, which 
employ about one million two hundred thou- 
sand persons. When the supply of dyes from 
Germany ceased, the situation became so acute 
that the price of one dye jumped from twenty- 
two cents to four dollars a pound. 

In those circumstances it is not strange that 
American manufacturers and capitalists began 
to consider the possibility of founding a dye- 
stuff industry; as the months went on, the 
necessity of doing so became clearer and clearer. 

When analyzed, the situation revealed the fol- 
lowing facts: There is no question that the 
United States has an abundant supply of the 
necessary raw materials and heavy chemicals. 
In response to the great demand for phenol, 
toluol and benzol to be used in the manufacture 
of explosives, the production of ‘‘crudes,’’ the 
coal-tar products from which dyes are made, 
has increased enormously. Of technical ability 
and organizing skill, too, there is no lack. In 
other industries we have a splendid reputation 
in those respects; in this particular case we 
have the further incentive that our national 
pride is touched. 


fruit of the potato, and contains the seeds, | members who are avowed ‘“nacifists’’ helped | On the other hand, the total of salaries paid 

, , : which are very small and flat; but it is so to pass it. In such circumstances it is difficult | to the numerous expert chemists needed would 
the diffi os ae : . | : 

as the difficulties of the country itself. Even | ruch easier to propagate the plant by cuttings to determine how well it meets the demands | be very high, whereas in Germany the corre- 


—planting a part of a potato that contains 


| of the time. 


sponding figure is low. Only in the case of 


The maps and reference books commonly give 2” eye—that no one uses the less convenient | In the event of war, it is certain that we | the manufacture of the simplest dyes upon a 
the height of Mount Everest as ‘‘about twenty- | but natural method of planting seed. In con- should not have enough officers. Therefore | large scale would that item be negligible. 
| the government has already doubled the num- | Moreover, the German industry is well estab- 
lished, and in the matter of controlling a foreign 


nine thousand feet,’’ which is the average of | 


results obtained in 1849-1850 by trigonometrical | already nearly lost—the power to produce seed. | ber of naval cadets at Annapolis, and a bill | 


sequenee, the potato is losing—indeed, has 
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market it would act as a unit; after the war 
the German manufacturers would sell their 
products at a price lower than American manu- 
facturers could afford to make, until they had 
killed off competition. 

Some form of protection—the privilege of a 
fighting chance—is what the American manu- 
facturers are now asking. They feel that they 
are acting, not altogether for themselves, but 
in response to the nation’s need; they desire 
to establish the new industry on a permanent 
basis. Some of us may not feel disposed to 
urge the granting of special privileges even in 
so special a case; but we should all agree that 
these men are entitled to a full and fair hear- 
ing without delay. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.— The Senate considered the 

Chamberlain army reorganization bill; 
against the objection of the military committee 
it amended it by admitting National Guard 
officers to the general staff of the army. Mr. 
Underwood urged on the Senate an amend- 
ment for a water-power plant for making ni- 
trogen from the air for use in manufacturing 
explosives. —— The naval committee of the 
House finished its hearings on the naval ap- 
propriation bill. Secretary Daniels urged a 
five-year building programme to cost five 
hundred million dollars, and to provide ten 
battleships, six battle cruisers, one hundred 
submarines, and other necessary craft. —— 
The subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, which has been hearing evi- 
dence concerning the fitness of Mr. Brandeis 
for the Supreme Court, voted three to two to 
recommend that he be confirmed. 

Cs) 


R. ROOSEVELT.—The news that Mr: 
Roosevelt had met Mr. Root and Senator 
Lodge at luncheon in New York gave the poli- 
ticians food for unlimited speculation. Former 
Ambassador Bacon, their host, gave out that 
the conversation was on the subject of national 
military preparation, but almost all the com- 
mentators saw in the meeting an indication that 
Mr. Roosevelt was about to become fully recon- 
ciled to the Republican leaders with whom he 
parted company in 1912. 
® 


IOLATIONS OF NEU TRALITY.—On 

March 30th, Capt. Hans Tauscher, agent 
in this country for the Krupp ordnance manu- 
factory, was arrested in New York on a war- 
rant that charged him with having conspired 
in the early days of the war to destroy the 
Welland Canal, in breach of the neutrality of 
this government. The arrest followed the 
arrival in New York of Horst von der Goltz, 
the former German secret agent, who is giving 
evidence to the United States government 
concerning the unneutral activities of which 
he says he has knowledge. 

® 


HE SUSSEX AFFAIR.—The govern- 
ment did not take any definite action during 
the week, since it was waiting for some positive 
evidence concerning the cause of the sinking 
of the Channel steamer Sussex. The German 
government did not admit that it was the work 


of a German submarine, and Berlin dispatches | 


said that the public in Germany believed that 

a floating mine sank the vessel. The officers 

and passengers who were saved still asserted 

that the Sussex had been struck by a torpedo. 
® 


ANADIAN MUNITIONS.—A member 
of the Canadian Parliament caused a 
sensation by accusing the shell committee of 
the Canadian government of letting contracts 
for munitions in which there were excessive 
profits for brokers and middlemen. The name 
of Gen. Sam Hughes, militia minister, and a 
member of the committee, was mentioned, but 
he flatly denied any improper connection with 
these or any other contracts. A royal com- 
mission will sit to investigate the charges. 
Ey 
EXICO.—On March 31st, news reached 
this country that two days before the 
cavalry column under Col. George A. Dodd 
had overtaken and dispersed the main body of 
Villa’s followers near San Geronimo ranch, 
about forty miles west of Chihuahua and nearly 
' ” ., two hundred miles from 
’ _ the United States border. 


, Hernandez, Villa’s chief 
' lieutenant. The attack 
+ was a complete surprise, 

and followed a remarkable 
| forced march of seventeen 
hours through the broken 
and difficult country west 
of Guerrero. Villa was 
not with this band, and 
is reported to have fled still farther into the 
interior, probably in the direction of Parral, 
where pursuit will be even more difficult than 
it has been hitherto. There was a report that 
he had been badly wounded in a furious fight 
with Carranza troops at Guerrero, and another 





COL. GEO. A. DODD 


_ The Mexicans lost thirty | 
killed, including General | 





that he had a broken hip, but it was uncertain 
whether either report was true.——On April 
ist, American troops under Colonel Brown 
met and dispersed another band of Villistas 
near Aguascalientes. ‘ 


ECENT DEATH. —On April 1st, Dr. 
James Burrill Angell, long president of | 
the University of Michigan, aged 37. | 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


(From March 30th to. April 5th.) 


This marked the sixth week of continuous | 
fighting at Verdun. The German assaults, 
although fierve and persistent, were not deliv- | 
ered by such masses of men as those that were | 
employed earlier in the battle. The advance | 
was more methodical and more economical of | 
men—and correspondingly slower. It consisted 
of a number of small gains now on the east of 
the Meuse and now on the west, carefully pre- 
pared by heavy artillery fire, and thoroughly 
secured before another assault was undertaken. 
In this way the Germans drove the French 
out of Malancourt and Vaux villages, and got 
a foothold in both directions somewhat nearer 
the city of Verdun. The French resisted gal- 
lantly, and by their counter-attacks won back 
part of the lost ground. 

The German officers declared that they were 
satisfied with the slow progress toward Verdun, 
and that they intended to force the French to 
evacuate by means of small but steady gains 
on each flank in turn. Paris admitted no un- 
easiness concerning the situation. 

The English have taken over nearly fifty 
niles of trenches to relieve French soldiers for 
the defense of Verdun, and now hold the line 
from Ypres to the river Somme. 

The fighting was less severe along the 
Russian front. Artillery fire was constant, 
but the Russian attacks were no longer pressed 
forward. Berlin reported that the offensive 
had cost the Czar’s army more than one hun- 
dred thousand men, and denied that any gains 
of importance had been made. 

German aviators undertook a second raid on 
Saloniki, but appear to have been turned back 
by the Allied squadron. Greece has protested 
to Germany against the dropping of bombs in 
the city of Saloniki. 

General Lake reported that the British relief 
expedition in Mesopotamia had taken a strong 
Turkish position near Kut el Amara. British 
ships are reported to have shelled and destroyed 
the outer fortifications of the port of Smyrna. 

The submarine campaign continued. Six 
merchant ships were sunk in one day—March 
3ist. Five of them flew neutral flags—four 
Norwegian and one Swedish. Two days later 
the sinking of four others, three British and 
one Norwegian, was announced. On April 
4th, four were sunk, three of them neutral 
ships. Nineteen deaths were reported in all. 
Petrograd declared that a German submarine 
had torpedoed the hospital ship Portugal 
while at anchor in the Black Sea and sunk 
her. One hundred and fifteen persons, includ- 
ing fifteen Sisters of Charity, were drowned. 

German Zeppelins raided the coast of both 
England and Scotland on the nights of March 
3ist, April ist, April 2d and April 3d. The 
censor did not permit the names of the places 
attacked to be published, but admitted that 
fifty-nine persons had been killed and one 
hundred and sixty-six injured. One Zeppelin, 
the L-15, was brought down and its crew 
made prisoners. There have been thirty-three 
air raids over England. More than three 
hundred persons have been killed and more 
than seven hundred and fifty wounded; all 
except twenty-eight were civilians. 

The Dutch army has been mobilized at its 
full strength and stationed along the German 
and Belgian borders. The government was 
silent as to the cause for the step except to 
declare that it was determined that its neu- 
trality should be respected. The Dutch resent 
the severity of the Allied blockade, which 
causes much inconvenience, and they are angry 
at the repeated sinking of their ships, presum- 
ably by German submarines. 

The British Privy Council has issued an 
order providing that vessels and cargo shall 
not be immune from capture for breach of 
blockade on the sole ground that they were 
on their way to a non-blockaded port. That 
additional interference with neutral trade 
naturally caused uneasiness among exporters, 
and was especially resented in Sweden. 

The British government declined to sur- 
render the Germans taken from the American 
ship China, on the ground that they were 
part of the armed forces of the enemy. 

Premier Asquith went on to Rome from the 
great Entente conference in Paris, and among 
other incidents of his visit had an interview 
with Pope Benedict. 

Former Premier Venezelos of Greece made 
a public attack on the policy of King Constan- 
tine, and warned the nation against the peril 
from an aggrandized Bulgaria. 

On April 5th, Bethmann Hollweg, Chancellor 
of the German Empire, made an important 
speech in the Reichstag in which he declared 
that Germany was ready for peace, but that 
the Allied forees declined to discuss it. He 
added that Germany had no aggressive designs 
against either North or South America. 








The Oat-Fed 


And the Indolent 
The Effect of Spirit-Giving Food 


Oats are for the active, the alert. 


They are fed to spirited animals, not to 


the placid. 


They are for workers, not for loafers. 


You who seek vim and vivacity—who 
would ‘‘feel your oats’’—should make this 
a daily dish. For oat flakes are 75 per cent 


latent energy. 


It’s the morning dish, because the day 


calls for activity. 


works. 


It’s the man’s dish if he 
It’s the children’s dish, because 


young folks are vast energy consumers. 


A now-and-then dish cannot reveal oats’ 
animating power. But a daily dish will do 
it, and to everyone’s delight. Try it for 


30 days. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Dainty Flakes 


If you think oats desira- 
ble, make them inviting. 


The way to do 
that is to serve 
Quaker Oatsonly. 


Quaker Oats 
are made from 
the queen grains. 
We get but ten 
pounds from a 
bushel. These 
big, plump grains 
—just the cream 
of the ‘oats—roll- 
ed into large, lus- 
cious flakes. 








Quaker 
Cooker 


Send us five trade- 
marks —the picture 
of the Quaker—cut 
from the fronts of 
five Quaker Oats 
packages. Send $1 
with them, and we 
will mail you a large, 
heavy double cooker 
made of pure alumi- 
num. It is made to 
our order to cook 
the flakes perfectly. 
We want every user 
to have one. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago 








That’s the reason for this 
extra flavor. 


It makes the 
dish doubly deli- 
cious. 


Millions of oat 
lovers over the 
seas send to us to 
get it. Yet it costs 
you no extra 
price. 

It is a pity, we 
argue, to serve 
food like this in 
less than its finest 
form. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 
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HOLY WEEK 
By Arthur Ketchum 


New the April skies grow soft 
Remembering 
How once they darkened on the eyes 
Of One in Spring, 
Who counted shame and pain and death 
A little thing. 


Now the April winds grow still 
As tho’ to hear 

One speak a sevenfold word again 
And without fear 

Go as a King to meet the hate 
Of thorn and spear. 


bs 


Aloof—far-off—I watch these things, 
But dumb and blind, 
Shamed by the pity of His world, 
Less moved, less kind, 
Than these remembering April skies, 
This lonely wind. 
& & 


OVERCOMING RESISTANCE. 


’M afraid it was a mistake that I joined 
the church at all, Mr. Eaton,” said 
Harry Jordan to the minister of his 
church. There was a troubled note in 
his manly young voice. “I felt that it 
ought to mean everything to a man to 
take Christ into his life, and while I was 
in college it was easy, comparatively, 

because there was always a fair proportion of the 

fellows who thought as I did.” 

“And you find it different now, Harry?” the min- 
ister asked kindly. 

“Yes; Ido. Our people at home don’t care 
about that sort of thing. They don’t argue with me 
or ridicule me; they just ignore it. Even mother 
doesn’t seem to understand that it is any great 
thing. It is as if I’d joined a new fraternity, or 
overrun my allowance, or done anything else a 
little foolish, but not worth making a fuss about. 

“At the office it’s the same. No one counts 
religion in. If I should begin to talk of the sub- 
jects Chapman and Holley and Cheswick and the 
rest of us used to discuss, father and Mr. Delaney 
and the clerks would stare at me as if I were talk- 
ing Chinese. Among my friends it’s the same. 
It’s like trying to keep a little blaze going in a 
dark, damp cellar, with nothing but wet wood to 
burn. There isn’t any atmosphere.” 

The minister reached up to the electric bulb 
over his head, and flooded desk and study with 
the soft white light. 

“Did you ever think, Harry, of all this electrical 
energy stored up for thousands of years before 
anyone found a use for it? It was there, hidden 
away, when the prehistoric man crept into his un- 
derground cave and fumbled round in the dark for 
his stone hatchet and flint-tipped arrows. Perhaps 
it would always have been hidden if we hadn’t 
learned that when we put an obstruction in the 
path of a powerful electric current something 
wonderful happens. All this light comes because 
the current is ‘cramped.’ Technically, you call it 
‘resistance.’ ‘Resistance’ plays about as large a 
part in human living as it does in physics, Harry, 
but the current must be strong. 

“There used to be a little mountain stream near 
our house when I was a boy. I have taken some 
fine trout in that stream, but except for that it 
was useless, until an enterprising company built 
a dam of solid masonry across the gorge. It 
spoiled the trout brook, but it forced the stream 
back upon itself, until it found vent at a higher 
level and turned a mill wheel. The stream didn’t 
sulk or get discouraged. It just stored itself up 
until its chance came, and then it did splendid 
work—ever so much more than it could have done 
if the dam hadn’t been thrown across its path. 

“You’ve known men in college, I venture to say, 
who never made much show in scholarship, not 
because they lacked ability, but simply because 
they were following the line of least resistance. 
Perhaps you’ve known the other sort, too. Our 
sturdiest type of great men have been made that 
way; and our best Christians, too. If the current 
is only strong enough, Harry, it will overcome the 
resistance and break through.” 

“T’ll try to keep it so, Mr. Eaton,” the young 
man replied earnestly. “I'll try to keep it so— 
with God’s help.” 
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PEGGY AND SPRINGTIME. 


T was a heavenly day. The forsythia 
hedge in front of the Kendalls’ was 
like a strip of cloth of gold; tulip beds 
everywhere showed hundreds of mar- 
velous cups brimful of light; the first 
wistaria made an exquisite arabesque 
of green and violet against the old cream 
stucco of the Morrison place, and the 
Seymours’ pansy beds were already a glory of 
purple and gold. 

“Oh!” Peggy Arms cried with a long breath. 
“Did you ever know such a springtime? Wouldn’t 
you love to carry armfuls of it to every single 
person in this town?” 

“You are the queerest girl, Peggy Arms!” Hilda 
Lang retorted. “As if anyone couldn’t enjoy it 
who wanted to!” 

‘‘Maybe,” Peggy replied doubtfully. Then she 
caught a glimpse of a wistful old face at the 
Palmers’ upper window. Peggy stopped short. “I 
can’t go with you, after all,” she declared. ‘I’ve 
just thought of something I have to do.” 

“What nonsense! Don’t tell me it’s anything 
that can’t wait half an hour!” Hilda protested. 

“But it is. It can’t wait five minutes.” And 
with a little nod Peggy ran back. She went to the 
Lowells’, and then to the Danas’ and the Sey- 
mours’. When she reached the Palmers’ again 
her hands were full of blossoms. She ran in with- 
out ringing and up to Grandma Palmer’s room. 

“The Westbrooke News is out!” she cried. 
“Special spring edition, illustrated, with full list 
of all the new arrivals in town,” and down into 
Grandma Palmer’s white apron fell a shower of 
blossoms. “And I'll tell you all about them,” 
Peggy added, dropping down on a hassock beside 
the big chair. It took half an hour to tell, but 
grandma’s face was happy when Peggy left. 

Two doors beyond the Palmers’ Peggy again 
ran in. A woman with a lonely face opened the 
door. “I’ve come to see the spring with you!” 
Peggy called. “Show me what’s up and out and 
coming out.” 

The woman’s face lightened. ‘‘It is lovely,” 
she Said. “I was trying to realize it, Peggy, but 
every moment I miss Amy so.” 

Peggy nodded, and for a few minutes said noth- 
ing. Then, “Please, Mrs. Wright, won’t you just 








walk down the street with me and see the spring? 
I know Amy would like you to.” 

So they walked down the street together. 
way back, Peggy stopped suddenly. 


Half- 


“‘] know Mrs. Mallet hasn’t been able to get out | 


at all this week. Let’s go in and take care of 
Bessie for an hour and send her out!”’ she cried. 
And ten minutes later, little Mrs. Mallet, with the 
tired look already passing from her face, was on 
her way through the springtime world. 

It was six o’clock when Peggy reached home. 
Father, on the piazza, was watching for her. 
“Where have you been, Peggins?” he asked. 

“Oh, just enjoying the spring,” Peggy replied. 
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TO REPEL BOARDERS. 


AKE Cocolalla is among the Rockies in the pan- 
cS handle of northern Idaho. It is surrounded 
by mountains. Bears are plentiful in the 
neighborhood, and some of them boldly leave the 
heights and descend to the lowlands, attracted by 
the berries, of which they are very fond. 

It was a warm afternoon in July when a ranch- 
man and his wife, with their baby, started out in 
their launch to visit a friend who lived at the upper 
end of the lake. 

As they embarked, their nearest neighbor, a 
widow, called their attention to a strange move- 
ment in the water some distance from the shore. 
Something agitated the sedge grass and rushes 
that grew for some distance out into the lake. 

Heading his boat in that direction, the ranchman 
investigated. To his surprise, a big black bear 
rose from where he had been wallowing in the 
water and, seeing the boat so close upon him, 
showed fight. 

Throwing one of his paws over the combing of 
the boat, he tried to climb in. The mother, who 
sat holding her baby, was naturally frightened, 
and began to scream. 

The man had no gun with him. His only weapon 
was a large monkey wrench that lay near his 
engine. He seized it and sprang toward the bear, 
which was snarling and trying frantically to climb 
into the boat. The mother, who had regained her 
presence of mind, bravely leaned far over the gun- 
wale, to keep the bear from tipping the boat over. 

Raising the wrench, the ranchman hit the bear 
a sharp blow on the nose. That is a bear’s tender 
spot. Bruin let go his hold on the boat and dropped 
back into the water. Growling, he rubbed his 
bloody nose with his paws, then stood erect and 
tried once more to scramble into the launch. The 
water was so shallow that it came only to the 
bear’s middle as he stood up on his hind legs. 

Three times he renewed his effort to climb into 
the launch, but each time the rancher struck him 
on that tender spot; the last time he broke the 
bone of the bear’s nose. The brute became furi- 
ous with rage, and struck wildly at the man with 
his paws. The woman crouched with her baby in 
the bottom of the boat. 

At last the rancher drove the bear back on his 
haunches with a well-directed blow on his tender 
nose, started his engine and made the shore. Their 
neighbor stood there with a rifle. After landing 
his wife and child, the man returned and shot 
bruin. He measured seven feet and four inches 
from tip to tip, and weighed a little over five hun- 
dred pounds. His splendid skin makes a hand- 
some rug in the ranchman’s parlor. 
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PACKING A CABLE. 


HE building of the Northwestern Pacific rail- 

way between Willits and Eureka, California, 

is said to have been the most expensive 
railway construction work in the world. The route 
is very rough and mountainous, and along the Eel 
River the ground is continually sliding, especially 
in rainy weather. 

While a bridge near Dos Rios was being built, 
the engineers used a steel cable as a boom to catch 
the timbers that were cut farther up and floated 
down the river. There came a torrential down- 
pour, such as often sweep across the northern 
coast counties in the winter months; the river rose 
and the boom broke. 

The wagon road was completely blocked by 
slides. If the bridge crew were not to be laid off, 
anew cable must be put in position at once; but 
how, when only a steep, narrow trail over the 
mountains was open for travel, was a wire rope 
that weighed over twelve hundred pounds to be 
transported ? 

The construction boss stood by the river discuss- 
ing the problem with a group of employees. 

“It’ll take ten days to open up the wagon road. 
The whole mountain has slid into it,” remarked 
one of the men. 

“T’d give a hundred dollars to get that cable here 
right away,” said the boss. 

“Do you really mean you would give a hundred 
dollars to get a cable right away?” asked a young 
teamster who stood by. 

“Yes, I mean it. Can you do it?” 

“Give me an order for the cable and I’ll try,” 
the young man replied. 

The next evening, just at dusk, the young team- 
ster led a string of five big mules into camp. A 
part of the long cable was coiled round each pack- 
saddle and then passed on to the next mule. The 
animals looked like a party of mountain climbers 
tied at regular intervals along a rope. 

The expedient was so simple that every man in 
the camp wondered why he had not thought of it 
himself. Nevertheless, the resourceful youth got 
his hundred dollars, and the bridge crew went on 


with their work. 
N 
A difficulties with which a traveler in China 
has occasionally to contend, is told by Sir 
Alexander Hosie in his interesting account of a 
trip through the interior provinces entitled, “On 
the Trail of the Opium Poppy.” 

When we left Fu-ch’iang Hsien, he says, one of 
the local escort, evidently a man of the streets, 
began to make up to the muleteer in charge of the 
litter. He hovered round the front mule, and the 
muleteer addressed him: 

“You are one of our escort, aren’t you?” 

The man replied in some unintelligible jargon, 
and the muleteer tried him again: “What is the 
name of the place at which we stop to-night?” 

The man appeared not to understand the ques- 
tion, and I replied for him, ‘‘Ning-yuan Hsien.” 

The muleteer thereupon said to himself, ‘This is 
very funny. I understand all my foreign employer 
says; but I do not understand what this man, a 
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THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


incident, trifling in itself, that shows the 


countryman of my own, says to me, nor does he | 


understand me.” 
The man passed on to the second muleteer after 


|a long silence, but the latter was equally unable 
;to understand him. Nothing daunted, the man 
took refuge in song, and kept on singing nearly 
| the whole of the day. 
When will China possess a language that will be 
intelligible to the whole Chinese race? 
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THE HOUSEWIFE WHO BUILT A 
TELESCOPE. 


N western Pennsylvania, thirty miles or so south 
I of Pittsburgh, is the little town of Brownsville. 
Here, shortly after 1840, Phoebe Stewart was 
born and here she grew up, a simple country girl, 
hard working, frugal and poor. 

Phoebe Stewart married a lad of the village, and 
as Mrs. John Brashear went with her husband to 
Pittsburgh in search of fortune. Brashear got a 
job in a rolling mill grinding tools. 

The Brashears were too poor to buy a house, 
and so they built one with their own hands. They 
added a little machine shop with a tiny steam 
engine, where John Brashear might play with 
lathes and tools of his own. 

Neither husband nor wife had had much educa- 
tion, but they spent their spare time in study. 
Their special interest was astronomy. They 
wanted a telescope and were too poor to buy one; 
so they made one instead. 

In their little shop they turned the brass and 
ground the lenses. While her husband was at the 
rolling. mill, Phoebe Brashear cleaned and oiled 
the little engine, set the shop in order and made 











MRS. BRASHEAR AS A GIRL. 
FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE TAKEN JUST BEFORE HER MARRIAGE. 


ready the tools and materials for the evening’s 
work. After supper, she worked at her husband’s 
side, often until midnight. Whenever she could 
snatch an hour or two during the day, she started 
| the machinery and worked by herself. Few men 
were better mechanics, 

Lens grinding is slow and difficult. It took the 
Brashears three years to make their five-inch 
glass, which they set up in the attic of their cot- 
age. Other housekeepers, as they become more 
prosperous, aspire to larger houses. Phoebe Bra- 
shear wanted a larger telescope, one with a twelve- 
inch glass. It took only two years to make that, 
for the Brashears were getting skillful. But just 
as they finished the glass, it broke. 

The husband was completely discouraged. He 
went back to the mill resolved to try no more. 
Not so the gallant wife. ‘‘Never mind,” she said. 
‘We'll make a better one.” And the very next 
night, when the husband came home from work, 
he found the best of suppers awaiting him, steam 
up in the engine as usual, and a fresh block of 
glass in the lathe. He took heart again; and that 
time the work went through to completion. 

That was the turning point of the family career. 
The Brashears became known, both for their skill 
in grinding lenses and for the discoveries they 
made with their telescopes. The Allegheny Ob- 
servatory began to send them repair work that 
had hitherto been done in Paris. 

With more experience came more skill and more 
work. Twenty-one years after John Brashear en- 
tered the rolling mill, he left it to set up a shop for 
the manufacture and repair of telescope lenses 
and other optical instr ts. The busi grew. 
“The little shop under the hill”? became one of the 
famous optical factories of the world. Langley, 
who constructed the first aéroplane that ever actu- 
ally flew, had his models made at the Brashear 
works. Here were ground the glasses for the 
range finders that our navy used in the Spanish 
War. They were, at the time, the most accurate 
range finders in the world. The Brashears built 
for the Allegheny Observatory one of the largest 
telescopes in the world; its lenses alone cost forty 
thousand dollars. 

Phebe Brashear lived to see her husband direc- 
tor of a great observatory, a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and for a time its acting 
head, and trustee of educational funds amounting 
to more than twenty million dollars. At her table 
the most eminent men of science in the world have 
sat. She believed in her husband’s future when 
he was only a mill hand, and she helped him to 
become the foremost living maker of astronomical 
instruments. When she died, in 1910, the world 
acclaimed her as the greatest influence in her 
husband’s distinguished career. 
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THE STOVE. 


ENASKI, writes a Companion contributor, 
was an old Eskimo who ruled in feudal fashion 
a little settlement about thirty miles away 
between our winter quarters and Port Clarence. 
He had a wild yearning to possess our stove. It 
was a big steel ship’s range that weighed four hun- 
dred pounds, which, with infinite labor, we had 
brought up the Cruz-ga-ma-pa River by flatboat. 
When you consider that the Eskimo gets along 
with one fire a day in the middle of the dirt floor 
of his hut, the smoke of which goes out through a 
hole in the roof, and the rest of the time relies on 
hermetic sealing and animal heat, you will see 
that it was a noble and worthy desire. Further- 
more, Penaski knew an Eskimo down the coast 
| toward Nome who boasted of owning a little cast- 
| iron heater; he wanted to outshine that fellow. 
Penaski was rich according to his own stand- 
ards, He had ahomemade still, made of a coal-oil 
can and a gun barrel, in which he made “tunguk” 











from a mash of flour or rice. That he sold to his 
neighbors at a large profit. He had four wives, a 
good dog team and plenty of furs and fish. 

When the end of winter drew near, the stove 
became an embarrassment to us. Our claims lay 
sixty miles farther inland, and it was hard to get 
provisions in to them. If we carried our big range 
over we might not be able to take anything to cook 
on it. We approached Penaski on the matter 
After some negotiation he agreed to earn the stove 
by transporting seven loads of provisions over the 
divide by dog sled. i 

Bright and early the next morning there was a 
howling of dogs and a chatter of voices, and into 
our camp came all the inhabitants and dogs of the 
little village. They loaded up and started, fifty 
pounds to the dog. The trip was a weary one to 
me, but to the Eskimos, gorging on our grub, it was 
a glorious picnic. They would travel only as fast 
as I would lead. The slower we went the better 
they liked it. We had to break trail by snowshoe, 
and I led the way. 

By the second night I was worn out. So was 
Penaski; but at every stop he would come up and 
start an eager jargon. He would hold his hands 
five feet apart. I would nod. Then he would 
indicate the height and breadth of the stove with 
his hands. I would reassure him, and he would 
start off with fresh vigor. 

The third day was like a nightmare to me. I 
was dazed with fatigue. Every time we stopped 
to rest I threw myself down on a sled, seeing 
nothing, hearing nothing, knowing nothing. Every 
time we started again I moved stiffly, like an 
automaton. About midday we reached our goal, 
unloaded and started back. 

We returned light and quickly. On the fourth 
day we pulled into camp in the half-light of mid- 
night. Penaski demanded instant payment. We 
dumped the fire into the snow and delivered the 
goods. The Eskimos lashed two sleds together, 
hitched on all the dogs, loaded on the hot stove, 
and started off, howling and shouting, for their 
village, thirty miles away. The last we saw of our 
mammoth cooker it was taking a flying leap down 
a ten-foot bank, and dragging all the Eskimos 
with it. 

Alaska Joe was over that way the next winter. 
He told me that Penaski’s igloo is the warmest in 
all Alaska, and that the Eskimo sits day and night 
with his aged limbs crossed and his rheumy eyes 
half shut, adoring his stove. 
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A LIVELY PET. 


T was in the course of a hunting trip in the jungle 

I that Sir Robert Baden-Powell acquired the un- 

usual pet whose story he tells in ‘‘Memories of 
India,” his fascinating volume of reminiscences. 

We directed our elephants into the patch of high 
grass in which the panther was said to be. Pres- 
ently, as we swished through it, my animal paused, 
and began to sniff with her trunk. Peering down 
into the grass, 1 saw a small patch of spotted fur. 
It looked like the forefoot of a panther. I took 
quick aim and fired immediately behind it in order 
to hit the animal in the body. The small patch still 
twitched about, and then I saw that it was a wee 
panther cub just able to crawl. So I slid off my 
elephant and picked it up, 

The cub flourished and became a favorite with 
everyone, especially with my fox terrier. The 
two spent most of their time gamboling and rolling 
over together. After a time the kitten began to 
grow into a lumbering hobbledehoy, with great 
loose limbs and strong jaws. Then the games 
began to result in howls from the dog. The cub’s 
mouthing became painful to him, as indeed it did 
to me; my hands were scarred and torn with the 
youngster’s endearments. 

He became increasingly playful. He would ca- 
reer round: the garden and into the house, jump 
on the table in my sitting room, and sweep every- 
thing off with a crash; then with a bound he would 
clear the sofa and dash out of the window, into 
the veranda and on the breakfast table, where a 
smash of crockery would send him off in a pre- 
tended panic round the garden again. I could 
never feel angry with him, he made me laugh so. 

One day, when out walking, I met some ladies 
whom I knew. I stood talking to them with the 
panther at heel. Presently the breeze caught the 
lace edging of.a lady’s petticoat. Spots pricked 
his ears, and his head gradually went more and 
more sideways as he gazed with fascination on the 
twinkling lace. 

“What is it?” he thought. ‘Is it alive? Yes, it 
must be.” Phit—chumm! and he suddenly sprang. 
The lady whisked her skirt out of the way with a 
scream. That was too much; Spots set to work to 
claw in dead earnest; I don’t know where he 
would have stopped if I had not got him by the 
collar and hauled him off. 

Shortly afterwards I had to leave India, and I 
offered my charming panther to anyone who would 
like to have him. I gave a twenty-four hours’ 
trial of him to anyone who thought of taking him. 
Lots of people tried him, but none applied for him 
as a permanent gift, and I eventually sold him to 
Jamrach. 
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HE WANTED TO KNOW. 


HE late E. H. Harriman, says the Wall Street 

Journal, was a stickler for facts. He cared 

little for an approximate statement. When 
he asked his employees for information he wanted 
it definite. 

While traveling through the cheerless deserts of 
Nevada one day with a number of the officials of 
the Union Pacific, the train passed a little station 
with much platform, a bleak background of sage- 
brush and junipers, and no habitation within sight. 

“What is that station there for?” asked Mr. 
Harriman of one of the railway officials with the 
party. é 

“They ship a few cattle and two or three cars of 
wool.” 


“Which is it, two or three?”’ snapped Mr. Har- 
riman. “Which is it? There is a difference of 
thirty-three and a third per cent.” 
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A USELESS MEMBER. 


NLIKE most little boys who have never 
attended school, little Arthur was firm in 
his determination not to go. Finally his 

favorite Aunt Emma was called in to use her per- 
suasive powers in breaking his will. 

‘Why, surely, Arthur,” said his aunt, ‘“‘you are 
going to school with your big sister in the fall.’ 

“No, ’m not going to school at all,” steadfastly 
declared the little chap. ‘I can’t read, nor I can’t 
write, nor I can’t sing; so I’d like to know what 
good I’d be at school!” 
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EASTER BELLS. 


EASTER TOUCHED THE FLOWERS 
DOWN THE GARDEN WALK, 

SET EACH BLOSSOM SWINGING 
ON ITS SLENDER STALK. 


LILY BELLS OF SILVER, 
CROCUS BELLS OF GOLD, 
SNOWDROP BELLS OF PEARLY WHITE 
SWEET THE TIDINGS TOLD. 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


TINY VIOLET RINGERS 
CAUGHT THE MESSAGE, TOO, 
HYACINTHS OF PURPLE, 
HYACINTHS OF BLUE; 


ON AN APRIL MORNING 
BRIGHT WITH BALMY WEATHER, 
EASTER, EASTER, EASTER! 
RINGING ALL TOGETHER. 
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WHEN PEGGY RABBIT 
WENT TO MARKET. 


By ELIZABETH FLINT WADE. 


Wires Peggy Rabbit went to her cup- 
board one morning, she found that 
there was not a thing in it for breakfast. 

‘*T must go to market right away,’’ she said, 
“‘but first I will see what my calendar says.’’ 

The calendar had a leaf for every day in the 
year. The leaf for this morning read, ‘‘Be 
kind to everyone.’’ 

‘‘T must remember that, ’’ said: Peggy, as she 
put on her bonnet and took her basket; and 
she locked her door and went away with a 
hop, skip and jump. Soon she met an ant. 

“Good morning, 





Toad, the corn to Madam Hen and the sugar 
to Mrs. Ant. She was hungry and thirsty 
when she reached home and too tired to nibble 
grass. Then there was a rap at the door. 
There was Mrs. Ant. 

‘*Dear Peggy Rabbit,’’ said Mrs. Ant, ‘‘you 
were so kind that I have brought you fresh 
mint leaves for breakfast. ’? 

‘*Oh, thank you!’ said Peggy Rabbit, and 
was putting them away when there was another 
rap. There was Madam Hen. 

‘‘Dear Peggy Rabbit,’’ said Madam Hen, 
‘*vou were so kind that I have brought you a 
bunch of celery for breakfast. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, thank you!’’ said Peggy Rabbit, and 
then came a third rap. It was Mr. Toad. 

‘*Dear Peggy Rabbit,’’ said Mr. Toad, ‘‘you 
were so kind that I have brought you half of 





A BIRTHDAY TOWN. 


By IRVING PALFREY. 


and a dozen of their young friends promptly 
formed a sort of birthday club, and their par- 
ents have gladly helped them in their plans. 
Uncle Hiram seems to know, or to have ways 


NE day, about thyee years ago, Dick | of finding out, every time any old person or 
and Dorothy paused at the railway | sick person in the village is going to have a 
crossing while on their way home from | birthday, and no one can measure the happi- 


downstreet. Old Uncle Hiram, the gateman, 
whom everyone in Belton knew and loved, 
was sitting at the door of his little house as 
they came along. 

‘*My,’’ said Uncle Hiram, ‘‘what big parcels 
for little folks to be carrying !’’ 

‘*Well, you see,’’ Dick explained, ‘‘we have 
been shopping for the birthday party.’’ 

‘* What birthday party?’’ asked Uncle 
Hiram, as he looked up and down the track. 

‘*The baby’s,’”? spoke up Dorothy. ‘Our 
little Billy, you know. 





Peggy Rabbit !’’ said 
Mrs. Ant. ‘‘Where 
away so early ?’’ 

‘To market, to buy 
my breakfast,’’ said 
Peggy Rabbit. 

**T’m so glad I met 
you!’’ said Mrs. Ant. 
**T?m dll out of sugar. 
Will you bring me 
some??? 

“TJ will,’’said Peggy 
Rabbit, remembering 
the calendar, and went 
on with a hop, skip 
andjump. Ata turn 
in the road she met 
a hen. 

**Good morning, 
Peggy Rabbit !’’ said 
Madam Hen. ‘‘Where 
away so early ?’” 

‘To market, to buy 
my breakfast,’’ said 
Peggy Rabbit. 

“T’m glad I met 
you,’’ said Madam 
Hen. ‘‘I’mall out of 
corn. Will you bring 
me some ?”? 








“T will,” said Peggy 





Rabbit, remembering 
the calendar, and went on with a hop, skip 
and jump. Undera bush she saw a big green 
toad that looked up and smiled at her. 

**Good morning, Peggy Rabbit !’’ said Mr. 
Toad. ‘‘Where away so early?’’ 

‘*To market, to buy my breakfast,’’ said 
Peggy Rabbit. 

‘*I1’m glad I saw you,’ said Mr. Toad. 
‘‘The drinking water here is muddy. Will 
you bring me a bottle of good, clear water ?’’ 

‘*T will,’’ said Peggy Rabbit, remember- 
ing the calendar, and went on with a hop, 
skip and jump. On a fence she saw a spar- 
row. 

‘“*Good morning, Peggy Rabbit!’’ said 
Lady Sparrow. ‘‘Where away so early?’’ 

‘*To market, to buy my breakfast,’’ said 
Peggy Rabbit. 

‘*T’m so glad !’’ said Lady Sparrow. ‘‘I’m 
all out of crumbs. Will you bring me a box 
of fresh ones?’’ 

‘*T will,’’? said Peggy Rabbit, remember- 
ing the calendar, and went on with a hop, 
skip and jump until she saw a poor, old, lame 
rabbit between the roots of a tree. 

‘* Good morning, Peggy!’’ said Grandpa 
Rabbit. ‘‘Where away so early ?”’ 

“To market, to buy my breakfast,’’ said 
Peggy. 

‘*Good!’? said Grandpa Rabbit. 
etables are wilted. Will you bring me some 
fresh ones??? 

‘*T will,’’ said Peggy, remembering the calen- 
dar, and went on with a hop, skip and jump 
until she came to the market. 


Hen, water for Mr. Toad, crumbs for Lady 
Sparrow, and carrots and lettuce for Grandpa 
Rabbit. Her basket was full, and she had no 
money left to buy anything for her own 
break fast. 

‘*Never mind,’’ she thought. ‘‘My calendar 
said, ‘Be kind to everyone,’ and I can nibble 
grass for my breakfast,’’? and back home she 
went. On the way she stopped to give the 
carrots and lettuce to Gyandpa Rabbit, the 
crumbs to Lady Sparrow, the water to Mr. 











A SPRING SURPRISE..~ By Lj. srincMaN. 





He’s three to-mor- 
row, and we’re going 
to give him the finest 
birthday party that 
ever was.’? 

‘*Yes,?? said Dick, 
‘twe have a lot of 
toys, and there’s go- 
ing to be a big frosted 
cake with three can- 
dles. ”? 

“Think of that, 
now!’ cried Uncle 
Hiram, slapping his 
knee. ‘‘It makes me 
wish I could have a 

. birthday party my- 
self.’’ 

‘‘Why can’t you 
have one?” asked 
Dorothy. ‘‘Everyone 
in town would love 
to come, I know. ’’ 

“Yes,” added Dick, 
“‘of course everyone 
would. Don’t old 
folks—I mean, don’t 
grown-up folks have 
birthdays??? 

“Oh, yes, we old 














There she | 
bought sugar for Mrs. Ant, corn for Madam | 


| the clear water for breakfast, and I’m much 
obliged, besides. ’’ 
‘*My veg- | 





folks have lots of 

birthdays,’’ chuckled 
Uncle Hiram. ‘‘We have them much more 
often than you young folks, too; but some- 
how we get out of the habit of having 
parties. ’’ 

‘*That’s too bad,’’ said Dorothy. ‘*What 
fun you miss! Now, if you will just tell us 
when your next birthday comes, we’ll plan 
a real party for you.’’ 

Uncle Hiram did not laugh this time, but 
looked down hard at the bright eyes raised 
to his. 

“T can think of something better than 
that,’’ he said at last. ‘*Do you know Aunt 
Lizzie Wheeler, who lives almost out to the 
North Road schoolhouse, with only a house- 
keeper for company? Well, she will be eighty 
years old next Monday. She has been too 
lame for years to get out of the house. If you 
want to make an old person happy with a 
birthday party, just take her up some flowers 
or a cake, or any little thing, to show her 
that some one remembers and cares. ’? 

‘*We’ll do it!’ cried Dorothy. ‘‘And I 
know that Bessie Fuller and her brother Joe, 
and Madge Bowman, and Ted Rust, and a 
lot of others will go with us.’’ 

Then she and Dick hurried home, so full 

of the idea of a birthday surprise for Aunt 
Lizzie Wheeler that they almost forgot the 


‘“‘Oh, thank you!’ said Peggy Rabbit, and | morrow’s party for little Billy. 


was setting it in the ice box when there was 


still another rap. There was Lady Sparrow. | 
‘‘Dear Peggy Rabbit,’’ said she, ‘‘you were | 


| 
| 


That was how it began. Dick and Dorothy 





so kind that I have brought you a cabbage leaf | WARNING EASTER BUNNY. 


for breakfast. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, thank you!’’ said Peggy Rabbit, and 
just then there was one more rap. It was 
Grandpa Rabbit, pounding with his cane. 

‘‘Dear Peggy’ Rabbit,’’ said he, ‘‘you were 
so kind that I have brought half of the carrots 
and the lettuce for your breakfast. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, thank you!’ said Peggy Rabbit; and 
when she looked at her fine breakfast, she said: 

‘I’m so glad I was kind to everyone, for 
it has made everyone kind to me.’’ 

And she tore off that leaf of the calendar to 


_carry always in her pocket. 





By DAISY D. STEPHENSON. 


I felt 1 simply had to write 
A line to Easter Bunny; 
I warned him that it rained last night, 
And now the weather isn’t bright— 
Not absolutely sunny. 


I fear, if it should rain, 'twould fade 
The eggs—green, pink and yellow; 

I told him why I felt afraid, 

And this suggestion then | made: 
“Please carry your umbrella!” 





| 


ness of the bright days that the birthday club 
has brought into the lives of such persons in 
the past three years. That is how Belton 
came to be known as ‘‘a birthday town,’’ 


PUZZLES. 


1. BEHEADINGS. 


I. 

Whole, I am a gap; behead, I stretch forth; 
behead again, I am everyone in the room; trans- 
pose, I suffer. 

Ir. 

Whole, I am a food; behead, I devour it; trans- 
pose, I am a drink. 

Il. 

Whole, I hold; behead, I am a berry; behead 
again, I am a serpent. 


2. CHARADES. 


% 
My first is a form of greeting 
Used by friends upon their meeting. 
My second is so sharp, I fear 
That I should quake if it came near. 
My whole is a great poet’s name 

0 added much to England’s fame. 


Il. 
- My first is you instead of me 
And has four letters, as you'll see; 
My next is made up of grains, 
And grows softer when it rains. 
My whole a favorite number. Why? 
Because it’s easy to multiply. 
III. 
My first is part of a country; my second is part 
of a house; my whole is part of a ship. 
Iv. 
My first is found in every flower; 
next will ever make men mean; 
My third pervades the summer shower; 
n Lent my fourth is always seen; 
7 in every ees is found; 
y sixth is used in modern phrase; 
My whole is known the world around— 
A day of special joy and praise. 


3. RIDDLES. 
x 
I am Mistress Tidy Tip. 
When there’s any dirt 
Watch me get up an 
And switch my yellow skirt, 
Flaunt my stiff-starched petticoats 
At the thought of trash; 
When I get to bustling round 
I clean up in a flash. 
Il. 
I follow a horse and a cat and a cow, 
I follow a ploughman, I follow a plough; 
I'll follow an eagle as far as you wish, 
But seldom, if ever, I follow a fish. 
I’ve a head and a body, feet, hands, but no face, 
And he who runs with me can ne’er win the race. 
Ii. 
A warm little house, 
Red roof, red floor; 
A white picket fence 
Near the wide front door; 
And in the little house 
A nimble little man 
Who talks, talks, talks, 
Just as hard as he can. 
LN. 4. SQUARE-DIAMOND. 
Square: One of the 
ven? ae, months; having knowl- 
Ete ca lwe edge of; to untwist; a 
liquid used for food; in- 
|e e¢ *¢ e ee) struments for steering. 
Diamond: A conso- 
ee eee ; part of a circle; 
apprised; seriously; a 
I the: whitish liquid; a tree; a 


Fs letter in “yesterday.” 














5. ACROSTIC. 
My first is in five, but not in six ; 
My second is in flour, but not in mix; 
My third is in you, but not in me; 
My fourth is in hornet, but not in bee; 
My fifth is in foot, but not in hand; 
My sixth is in house, but not in land; 
My seventh is in opal, but not in gem; 
My eighth is in flounce, but not in hem; 
My ninth is in jowl, but not in claw; 
My tenth is in justice, but not in law; 
My eleventh is in labor, but not in hire ; 
My twelfth is in yoke, but not in tire; 
My whole in summer doth appear, 
And boys are glad when it is here. 


6. CONUNDRUMS. 
1. 
What author crowns the victor? 
Il. 
What author admonishes people? 


7. ENIGMA. 
A bark of tree in Ceylon found; 
An article next it is easy to sound ; 
An animal found where’er there is water; 
A huge iron ball shot out of a mortar; 
A large kind of sereen to keep off the rain; 
To this must be added a masculine name; 


| A captain of note that sailed round the world; 


| A du 


1, heavy metal from guns often hurled ; 


| A fiery mountain in Sicily’s clime. 


And now well consider this puzzle of mine. 
The words write in order—the initials well mark ; 
You’ll find out a jewel that shines in the dark. 
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OODYEAR 
makes but 
one single tube bicycle 
tire—the Guaranteed Blue 
Streak, non-skid, which sells for 
$2.50 each. 
It is known by the distinctive Blue 
Streak on each side of the tread. 
Buy Goodyear Blue Streaks, non-skid, 
from any reliable bicycle or hardware 
dealer anywhere, for $2.50 each. 
Blue Streaks carry the same guaran- 
tee as tires for which you must pay as 
high as $10 a pair. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOODeYEAR 


Bicycle Tires 
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MNOS OR 


MISS MELISSA’S HERB CORNER. 


ISS Melissa pushed her floppy sunbonnet 
M back a little, and smiled happily from the 
cavernous lilac depths at her visitor. 

“Tarragon? Why, of course, deary! It’s the 
making of a salad, to my mind, half the time. 
8 , too. E line laughs at me about ’em; 
says ra ought to been born in France, where they 
like things served up finicky, and care more for 
the fixin’s than they do for the dish that’s fixed. 
But I don’t mind her laughing as long’s I notice 
she don’t relish her fish any better’n I do without 
’em. I like things simple myself, but fish is too 
fishy for me without a dressin’ or a touch of yarbs 
to tone it down. 

“There! And when that’s used up, just you 
come to me for more. It’s a sinful shame buyin’ 
tarragon vinegar to the grocer’s, the prices they 
charge, when it’s as easy as Old Tilly to steep the 
leaves yourself, and I’ve always plenty and to 
spare growin’ in the corner here. 

“No, my dear, I couldn’t think of takin’ pay, and 
you mustn’t urge me. Sister’n I raise our vegeta- 
bles to sell, and we sell ’em, but we’ve each our 
little corner of things that ain’t for sale—things 
we raise just because we like ’em ourselves and 
like to share ’em with the neighbors. Emmeline 
has her pansies and sweet peas, and I have my 
yarbs. They ain’t so. pretty as flowers, maybe, 
but they smell as good, and they’re tasty besides, 
all except jest two or three. Yes, that’s lavender 
comin’ into bloom. Pretty, ain’t they—all that row 
of little blue spikes. I’ll save you some when it’s 
dried, to put in your bureau drawers, if you’re so 
fond of it, I like the lemon verbena better myself 
for clothes and laces, and lavender for the linen 
closet; but of course tastes differ. There was 
Aunt Liddy Maria couldn’t stand either of ’em,— 
said they made her sick,—and used to-tuck bags 
of fir balsam in among her sheets instead, She 
was a grand housekeeper, too, and openin’ her 
linen-closet door and gettin’ that unexpected, 
woodsy sort of whiff—well, sometimes I’ve most 
thought her way was best. But mother always 
used lavender, and so did gran’ma, and I don’t 
suppose the place has been without a lavender 





patch this hundred years; so I ain’t likely to L 


change. Then I do love cuttin’ and dryin’ and 
takin’ it round to folks I know; I always keep a 
special ball of lavender-colored string to tie the 
bunches with, and when they’re ready they look 
most as nice as they smell, if I do say so. Any- 
how, people seem mighty glad to get them, and 
I believe when I go they’ll be missed. Honestly, 
I do. 

“That’s sweet marjoram—just run your fingers 
through it and then sniff at’em; and that’s summer 
savory, and the creepin’ one with tiny leaves is 
thyme. The cookbooks mostly recommend ’em 
for soups and stuffin’s; but if you ever use hash in 
your family, just you try choppin’ in a bit of fresh 
marjoram and you'll find a difference! Why, Mis’ 
Evans’ folks used to balk at hash for breakfast 
even; but sence I put her upto addin’ fresh yarbs, 
varyin’ ’em different times, and layin’ strips of 
toast and cress, or parsley, round the dish—if you’ll 
believe me, she gives it to ’em for dinner, and they 
eat it like lambs and ask for more! ‘Glorified 
hash,’ she calls it, and she’s about right. And it’s 
the same thing with stews. Yarbs, if you once get 
the knack of usin’ ’em right, seem made a-purpose 
to lift common things out of bein’ commonplace. 

“That’s what I like ’em for, most of all. Even 
weedin’ ’em ain’t like other weedin’; it’s as hot 
and as hard and as full of cricks and aches; but 
your fingers get sweet jest brushin’ among the 
plants, and the closer you have to stoop the more 
the scent of ’em comes up refreshin’ in your face. 
Sort of it’s like the sweetness of duty and willing- 
ness seasonin’ drudgery till it’s sweet, too. But 
there! I ain’t one to sermonize, I hope, and yarbs 
are jest yarbs, deary, only some ways I do love 
*em even better’n flowers. 

“I won’t forget the lavender, and here’s a posy 
of rose geranium and lemon verbena to tuck in 
your belt. Just nip the leaves a little, and you’ll 
smell them as you go along.” 


® @¢ 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE. 


N describing in the Field a tramping trip in 
Tirol, Mr. J. C. Alvord gives an amusing in- 
stance of the price sometimes paid by American 

tourists for their ignorance of the language and 
customs of a country. For a man of moderate 
wants, he says, Europe holds no better hotels than 
those of Tirol, Austrian or Italian. They are 
cheap, neat, with good beds and excellent cooking. 
The ubiquitous American and English tourists 
have not soured their sweet simplicity as yet. We 
met only twenty of the type during those six 
weeks outside of Cortina. Four shillings a day 
will dmply cover all expenses, and we lived the 
first week on three—lived luxuriously at that. 
When we crossed into the Engadire the expenses 
rose a Shilling. They are still rising, and bargain- 
ing is necessary. 

In Tirol itself, although the people are honest, 
unpetted and unspoiled brethren of the Oberam- 
mergau peasants, the Anglo-Saxon tourist is slowly 
opening their eyes to the tricks of the trade. At 


the summit of the Stelvio we were enjoying an | ¢ 


excellent dinner of broiled chicken at a cost of one 
shilling and threepence a head, when in bustled a 
lordly Yankee and his lively spouse, whirling off 
heavy motor wraps as they came. 

“Here, gargon!” cried the American, as the boy 
rushed up. “I don’t want you. Where’s the 
English fellow? I don’t jabber your blasted lingo.” 

The English-speaking waiter appeared. Would 
the Honorable Herr order from the menu? The 
H.H. did not read the “confounded lingo,” either. 
Should he translate for the H.H.? You bet he 
would have to. He did. He translated so glibly 
that the H.H. failed to understand a word, and, 
blankly gazing across, ordered a repetition of our 
repast. It cost him exactly double what we paid. 


THE THREE SCUTARIS. 


Y this time we should all know enough about 
the near East not to confound the various 
Scutaris—the one in Albania, the one oppo- 

site Constantinople and the one in southern 
Greece. It is curious that each name comes from 
a different original form. The Greek Scutari is 
otherwise Scatari; the Albanian one is the Illyrian 
Scodra; and the Asiatic one is the Turkish Uskudar. 
This last means a courier carrying royal orders 
from station to station, and commemorates the fact 
that this place, the ancient Chrysopolis, or City of 
Gold, was the starting point of the Asiatic couriers. 


GOOD REPORT 
DOCTOR PROVED VALUE OF POSTUM. 


Physicians know that good food and drink, 
properly selected, are of the utmost importance, 
not only for the relief of disease but to maintain 
health even when one is well. 

A doctor writes, “I count it a pleasure to say a 
good word for Postum with which I have been 
enabled to relieve so many sufferers, and which I 
count, with its valued companion Grape-Nuts, one 
of the daily blessings. 

“Coffee was banished from my own table some 
time ago and Postum used regularly in its place.” 
(Coffee is injurious to many persons, because it 
contains the subtle, poisonous drug, caffeine.) 

“I frequently find it necessary to instruct pa- 
tients when they take Postum for the first time to 
be quite sure that it is properly made according to 
directions, then it has a clear, seal-brown color 
and a rich, snappy taste, as well as health giving 
qualities.” 

The above letter, received over ten years ago, 
is fully confirmed by a recent letter from the doc- 
tor, in which he says: 

“It is a pleasure to render a good report cover- 
ing a product of which I am so enthusiastic a 
friend. 

“I am using in my home your Postum Cereal in 
both its forms. And, what is more, I am having it 
used in the families of several patients in which 
there are children, and all unite in endorsing the 
fine qualities of your admirable product.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder—dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 30c 
and 50c tins. 

Both forms are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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avi, here’s the same 
Black Tread on your 
bicycle tires that your 
daddy has on his 
Auto tires! 


Made of the same wonderful Black 
‘*Barefoot’’ Rubber as the big Good- 





rich Auto Tire. Its safety bars grip 
the road, stopping skid and slide, 
giving more traction, therefore more 
speed. The new 


Goodrich 
“GIANT” 


Bicycle Tire 


is the strongest Bicycle Tire ever 
made, with actually heavier fabric 
than many small sized Auto Tires. 
“Giants” are guaranteed for a year and 
will outwear several ordinary tires. 


Be the first boy in your neigh- 
borhood to get these two gifts 


First—A handsome rich Maroon or 
Blue Felt Pennant with Silver Frosted 
Letters—free with every ‘‘Giant.’’ 

Second—The ‘‘Boys’ Guide Book’? 
that tells all the secrets of outdoor life; 
how to make a boomerang; what poison 
ivy is; and many other interesting 
pointers—also free with every ‘‘Giant.’’ 


If your local tire man does not sell Goodrich, 
write to us and we will tell you where to go ‘nd get 
your Pennant, Guide Book and ‘‘Giant” 


Address 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Advertising Department 
AKRON 





**Best in the Long Run’’ 


STAMMER 


The largest stammering school in the world. Established 
twenty-one years, Awarded Gold Medal at World’s 
Fair, St. Louis. Send for our free, 200 page book. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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If You Were Youn g Again 


Wouldn’t you enjoy camping with girls of 
your own kind and age? 

Wouldn’t it be great fun? 

Up at Lake Sebago, Maine, Mrs. Luther H. Gulick 
(founder of the Camp Fire movement) first had a 
little camp for her own children. The beauties of 
this life interested other folks. 
to learn the lore of camp life. 

So, gradually, the movement spread, and now 
Camp Fire Girls number over one hundred thousand. 
The wonderful story of “Camp Fire Girls” is told in 


This is written in a freshness of style that 
brings the spirit of the pines, the woods and the 
waters right to our hearts. It gives you the exhil- 
aration of days spent out of doors. 

Here is a group of joyous, enthusiastic girls, having 








They, too, wanted 


Sebago-Wohelo 
Camp Fire Girls 


























the time of their lives amidst the naturalness and 
the ruggedness of nature. They work, live and play 
in constant buoyant spirits. They make adventures 
of everyday affairs, and find fun in making their own 


fires, cooking, sewing and modeling. They go on long, happy hikes, giving their bodies and 
minds free and full swing. They canoe, swim, dive, and do many other enjoyable feats. 
Through all their activities runs a spirit of helpfulness and service. They work together for 
a purpose. Thus they learn the effectiveness of co-operation. Behind all is the great spirit of 
mother love, upon which the whole Camp Fire idea is founded. 
The Book is printed on India tinted paper in sepia. Fifty beautiful illustrations. In colors 
and design, the binding embodies the Camp Fire ideas. 


SEBAGO-WOHELO CAMP FIRE GIRLS given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s 

Companion; or sold for $1.25. 
Book free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Strect 


In either case we deliver the 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


RAILWAY FANTASY.— During the month 

of September, 1915, between 185,000 and 190,000 
cars passed over the Middle Division of the Penn- 
sylvania railway. The fact led a statistician to 
make the following ingenious calculation. Sup- 
pose that the cars numbered 188,000, and that all 
of them had to pass a given point during the thirty 
days of September; each car would have but 13.7 
seconds in which to make its transit. If each car 
was 35 feet long; and all the cars made up only one 
train, it would be about 1262 miles long. If drawn 
by a single two-cylinder locomotive that had cylin- 
ders of 30-inch stroke, driving wheels 4 feet 8 
inches in diameter and a 200-pound steam pressure, 
the cylinder would have to be 53 feet in diameter, 
the heating surface would approximate 62 acres, 
and the grate area would be nearly one acre; and 
were the fire box 72 inches wide, it would have to 
be 1°/, miles long. The handle of the fire rake 
would extend back to the 207th car. The fireman 
would have to throw 1%, tons of coal at a shovelful, 
and throw a shovelful once every three seconds, 
To feed the boiler, the injector pipes would have 
to be about 5 feet in diameter, and both of them 
would have to be working most of the time. If 
the engineer had to whistle to the rear brakeman, 
the sound, if it could carry so far, would take 1% 
hours to reach him. At a sustained speed of 12 
miles an hour, it would take the train about 4 days 
and 12 hours to pass a given point, so that if a 
station master said ‘‘Good-by” to the engineer at 
midnight on Sunday, it would be noon on Friday 
before he could shout “Hello!” to the brakeman 
on the rear car. 











ACTS ABOUT COAL.—The annual report of 

the Secretary of the Interior contains some 
interesting facts about the coal reserves of the 
United States. Although we are the largest con- 
sumers of coal in the world, using nearly 40% of 
all that is produced, we have as yet consumed 
only one-half of 1% of the total quantity that is 
believed to exist in this country. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the coal reserves of the 
United States as compared with those of the rest 
of the world, and is an excellent example of 
modern methods of visualizing statistics. Our 
annual production of coal has increased over 800% 
in a generation—from 68,000,000 tons in 1879 to 
570,000,000 in 1913. The total value at the mines of 
the coal produced in 1913 was $760,000,000. We 
neither export nor import much coal. In 1913 the 
exports amounted to 25,000,000 tons, about 4% of 
the output; most of it went to Canada. Great 






POPULATION OF THE WORLD 
OUTSIDE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Britain ranked second as a coal producer, with 
322,000,000 tons, of which 36% was exported. West- 
ern states in which there is still much public land 
contain the largest reserves in the world of bitumi- 
nous coal, both high grade and low grade, and of 
lignite. The amount is estimated to be at least 
100,000,000,000 recoverable tons. Nearly half ofthe 
reserve is still owned by the nation. In the past 
there has been great waste in mining, transporting 
and using coal. Much of the mining in the last 
fifty years was so carelessly done as to leave a 
large quantity of coal in the ground, where it will 
now be difficult to recover it. Every year, for each 
500,000,000 tons of coal that we produce, we waste 
or leave underground at least 250,000,000 tons. It 
is estimated that since coal mining began in this 
country fully 2,000,000,000 tons of anthracite and 
3,000,000,000 tons of bituminous coal have been 
thus left in the ground. 


OLIATH HERONS.—The two goliath herons 

shown in the accompanying illustration from 
the Zodlogical Society Bulletin, and now at the 
New York Zoélogical 
Park, are believed 
to be the first living 
specimens to reach 
this country. Their 
parents have been 
inmates of the Zoé- 
logical Gardens at 
Amsterdam for many 
years, and the numer- 
ous offspring of the 
prolific old birds have 
stocked half the col- 
lections of Europe. 
Ardea goliath is much 
the largest of the 
herons, and is taller 
by several inches than 
the great blue heron. 
Its size and striking 
appearance make it a 
highly impressive ob- 
ject. The general 
color is slaty, but the head, neck and under parts 
are rufous. The birds are not gregarious, but are 
usually found in pairs or in small family groups. 
The goliath heron is found in nearly all parts of 
Africa, but nowhere on that continent is abundant. 





HE GROWTH OF TORTOISES.—It is popu- 
larly supposed that the growth of turtles and | 
tortoises is very slow, and that they live to be 
hundreds of years ojd. The impression has been 
general as regards the gigantic tortoises of the 
Galapagos Islands in particular; but the staff of 
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Are You a Person 
or Only a Number? 


There are two classes of automobile makers. One class 
treats you zo¢ as a person having individual personal 
desires, but merely as part of a mass, simply as a Number. 
* * *« Buy from such a maker, and you are not allowed 
to express the slightest personal wish as to how your car 
shall be made or how it shall look. You must take what 
that maker turns out of his hopper. * * * The other 


TWO MOTOR AND kind of maker knows you ave a human being with personal 
CHASSIS SIZES tastes distinctly your own. These makers produce superior 
33 at - - - - $2285 cars, because men and women of taste are accustomed to 
48 at - - - - $3500 the best the world produces and insist upon highest 
Vitedis tabdich te cheng quality. And these superior cars are always individually 
without notice. finished to meet the precise requirements of the buyer’s 
SS haapeueeey exclusive needs and wishes. * * * When you buy a 


Winton Six, you secure a car superior mechanically, and 
of precisely the beauty you most admire. * * * Let us 
talk it over with you. 


We submit individual bod 
and color designs on penton | 


The Winton Company 
19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

















the New York Zodélogical Park finds, on the con- 
trary, that they grow rather rapidly. A specimen | 
received at the ‘‘Zoo” ten years ago. has increased 

in weight from one hundred and forty to over three | 
hundred pounds. Moreover, conditions in this 

climate and in the varying temperature of New | 
York City are not nearly so conducive to rapid 
growth as the uniformly hot climate of the Gala- | 
pagos Islands, which are almost under the equator. | 


POPULAR COPYRIGHTED FICTION 


Now Obtainable Upon Especially Attractive Terms 


In this selection of copyrighted Books are included some of the “best sellers” of recent years. These 
Books were originally published at from $1.25 to $1.50 each. Through the enterprise and progressive- 
ness of our modern book-publishing concerns, we are now enabled to offer the Books to our subscribers 
on the very attractive terms explained below in Our Special Limited Offer. The Books are all full 
size, strongly cloth bound, have neat cover titles, and with a few exceptions are illustrated. 





The Books Offered are 


as Follows: 


HAGAR, by. . . «.  . Mary Johnston 
A WEAVER OF DREAMS, by . Myrtle Reed 
ccentll men, ee oe Zane Grey 
THE LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN, by 

THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT, by 

THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS, by . 

RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE, by . 

SUNSHINE JANE, by . .. 

THE PATROL OF THE SUN DANCE TRAIL, by Ralph Connor 
DADDY LONG LEGS, by . . ~~.  Jeam Webster 


Our : Special Limited Offer. Send us one new subscription for The Companion, 


with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with 
any two Books of your own selection from the above list and send them to you postpaid. The subscrip- 
tion must be one that has not been upon our books during the past year and it cannot be your own. 
These Books are given to our PRESENT subscribers to pay them for getting NEW subscriptions. 


NOTE. Ts Ole wit rapes com ipo Ppt) ins al Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a . in vag Ags 

address in the 
.00 to foreign 

ffice, Boston, 


including postage vay to mens | 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, ani 

countries. Entered at the Post 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Sabecriptions may begin at any time during 


Mo ie tc or Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa —- to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subse 

Payment for The Com re aan sent by 
bn should be 4+ Post office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the reesipt of money 

he date after the address on your paper. 
whieh shows when ‘the subscription. expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your = rissent. Your naine cannot be found on 

our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








A STITCH IN THE SIDE. 


T may be a very slight and momentary 
stab, like the stick of a pin, or it may 
be a sensation like the tearing of the 
flesh or the rasping of a file at each 
indrawing of the breath; it may mean 
nothing of consequence, or it may point 
to the most serious trouble within the 
chest or the abdominal cavity—such is 

the more or less painful condition that the young 

doctor calls “‘pleurodynia”; which is only Greek 
for ‘‘a stitch in the side.” 

It is not necessary to describe the nature of the 
pain at greater length, for almost everyone knows 
it by personal experience. Ordinarily it lasts only 
a short time, and, although unpleasant while it 
endures, it is, like seasickness, soon forgotten 
after it has passed. Perhaps the most common 
cause of a stitch in the side is a local congestion of 
the pleura, or membrane that covers the lungs 
and lines the chest walls. Just as you may see 
now and then a little area of redness or roughness 
on the skin somewhere, so a similar area may 
occur at some spot on the pleura; when that hap- 
pens, the opposed surfaces get dry and do not play 
smoothly against each other; the result is pain 
during the movement of breathing. 

Another common cause is a slight congestion of 
the spleen; that is usually the cause of the stitch 
that comes after running or exercising too soon 
after a full meal. It would take too long to ex- 
plain the process in detail, and it would not be 
particularly interesting, either; itis enough to say 
that exercise increases the rapidity of the circula- 
tion; and that causes a little congestion, first of the 
liver and then of the spleen. The enveloping 
membrane of the latter is stretched thereby, and 
when with each inspiration (which the exercise 
makes deeper than usual) the distended stomach 
presses on it, you feel a sharp pain. 

The pain is really in the abdomen, but the nerves 
refer it to the left side of the chest, rather far 
down; and nervous people, therefore, often think 
it is in the heart. The pain may be in the right 
side, although that is less often the case; it is then 
caused by temporary congestion and distention of 
the liver. Sometimes the trouble is in the dia- 
phragm; then it is owing to lameness of that 
muscle, and feels like the dart of pain the sufferer 
from rheumatism often feels in his arm or leg. 

For the ordinary stitch, rest, with perhaps a little 
rubbing or a warm application, is all the treatment 
that is needed. If, however, the pain persists the 
trouble may be more serious,—a pleurisy, for ex- 
ample, or pneumonia,—and the sufferer, if he is 
wise, will ask his doctor to find out just what is 
the matter. 
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THE MIRROR. 


ICELY, gay and sparkling and pretty as 
a June rose, came into the library at 
dusk. She had been to the Rivertons’ 
tea; perched upon the arm of the dav- 
enport, she began to tell about it. It 
was all very haphazard and discon- 
nected. Great-Aunt Cordelia had once 
told Cicely plainly that she was scatter- 

brained, and Cicely had been very angry for two 

minutes; and then, with the sweet temper that was 
really incorrigible, she had laughed and told Aunt 

Cordelia that, after all, scatterbrained people 

helped to make variety in life. 

Aunt Cordelia this evening was sitting near the 
desk, and while Cicely was talking she seemed to 
be busy writing. That by no means meant that 
she did not know what was going on; Cicely had 
once said that Aunt Cordelia could do more things 
at the same time than anyone she ever saw. 

Dinner was announced before Cicely had finished 
her story, and after dinner a crowd of young 
people came in, and it was nearly eleven when 
Cicely, going up to her room, found upon the table 
an envelope addressed in Aunt Cordelia’s writing. 

“What in the world —” Cicely cried, opening it. 

It was very direct—Aunt Cordelia always was. 
It ran: 

“Dear Niece Cicely. I am inclosing a mirror. 
It takes courage to look in the mirror sometimes, 
but you are not a coward. You are so pretty now 
that people excuse anything, but they won’t ex- 
cuse things forever, and some day you’ll wake up 
and find yourself a bore. Read the quotations 
below and see why. 

“Phil Armstrong was there, and he told some 
of the funniest stories—new ones—about autos. I 
can’t exactly repeat them, but they were so funny; 
we nearly died laughing. 

“Grace Jordan had on a dream of a dress. I 
can’t describe it, but the colors were so harmoni- 
ous and so unusual—everyone spoke of it. 

***Miss Vernon sang—I can’t remember what 
they were—her songs, you know, but her voice is 
perfectly lovely, and we were all crazy over it. 

“*What do you think! Annette Ludlow is going 
into business. I don’t remember what she is 
going to do, but think of Annette in business! 

“Oh, and Mrs. Weymouth is dreadfully ill! 
She was called away by the death of her sister— 
or maybe it was her mother; anyway, she was 
called away suddenly, and had only an hour to get 
ready in; and then when she got there she was 

















taken ill herself. I think they said it was a fall— 
or maybe it was her heart, and that made her fall. 
Anyway, she is dreadfully sick.’ 

“Do you like the reflection? 

“Your loving aunt, 
“Cordelia Wendall. 

“P, 8. Battles are stiff work. I know! Myold 
colonial mirror is waiting for you if you conquer.” 

Cicely read the note over three times, a hot color 
in her pretty face. Then running to her desk she 
scribbled a single line: 

“Dear Aunt Cordelia, J mean to get that mir- 
ror!” 

Laughing then,—Cicely was sweet,—she tucked 
it under Aunt Cordelia’s door. 
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A DOG IN THE TRENCHES. 


“Ws were in the Woévre, in the heart of a 
forest,” writes a French officer in a letter 
that is translated in the Spectator. ‘The 
enemy had decided to make a bold dash for our 
mitrailleuses. At eleven o’clock,—the night was 
pitch dark,—thinking to surprise us, they sent 
forward two companies with fixed bayonets; but, 
although they moved almost noiselessly, the keen 
ears of my Colonials had detected them. 

“It did not last long; in two or three minutes 
my guns had sent them such a deluge of bullets 
that they faded away like a dream. 

“In the morning a German lieutenant lay dead; 


beside him a magnificent sheep dog was painfully | 


balancing himself on three legs and whining softly ; 
he seemed to have forgotten the pain of his own 
broken leg, for from time to time he licked the 
wound that had killed his master. 

“T spoke to the dog in a friendly voice; he looked 
at me sideways, and I heard a most discouraging, 
deep growl. So I ordered my men to bury the 
body. The dog threatened to attack them, and I 
had to use a lasso, like a common dog catcher, 
and muzzle the animal. 

“After the sad task was over I picked up the 
officer’s helmet and sword, let my prisoner smell 
them, and politely asked him to accompany me to 
my forest home. He consented, no doubt because 
these things had belonged to his beloved master, 
and limped along beside me. 

“My bedroom is relatively comfortable, for it 
has two beds—two wooden boxes filled with strawt 
With a hospitable wave of my hand I pointed to 
the vacant bed. He got into it without delay. I 
laid the helmet and sword beside him and passed 
my hand gently over his head and back. Behold! 
He gratefully wagged his tail! 

‘He raised his eyes toward me; all their former 
hate and fury had died away, and now they said, 
‘You are good. You have given me these precious 
relics of him who is no more. Do not be afraid. 
Take off my muzzle. I no longer hate you!’ 

“T undid it and gave him some water. The vet- 
erinary saw to his leg and put it up in splints. A 
little later I brought him a large bowl of soup, 
which he took with rapture. I added some deli- 
cacies that had just come from the station. 

“Since that day we are one for life and death. 
We are as inseparable as the Siamese twins; he 
never leaves me for a moment, following me like 
my shadow, when I go out at meals, even on to 
the battlefield. 

“T am going to teach him French, and some day 
I mean to ask him to be naturalized. You will see 
that he will say ‘Yes.’ ” 
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LINCOLN NO “MAN ON HORSEBACK.” 


"Tiineot are some interesting recollections of 
Lincoln in ‘‘Lincoln and Episodes of the Civil 
War,” by Brevet Brigadier-General William 
E. Doster, who was provost marshal of Washing- 
ton during the Civil War. 

“On horseback,” writes Mr. Doster, ‘‘ Lincoln 
made a poor figure; he rode without stirrups, his 
feet turned outward, and his arms flapped up and 
down with the bridle. In walking, his legs seemed 
to drag from the knees down, like those of a laborer 
going home after a hard day’s work. 

“One day Major Biddle, in charge of the 
mounted patrol, riding up Pennsylvania Avenue, 
met two officers with a civilian between them, all 
mounted, and, as was his duty, asked for their 
passes. The party rode on, taking no notice of 
Biddle. ‘Show your passes,’ cried Biddle, ‘or ’ll 
arrest you!’ 

“The party halted, and the civilian said, ‘It’s 
all right, major. These officers are going with me 
across the river.’ 

“And who may you be?’ cried the major. 

**Oh, Iam Mr. Lincoln, the President of the 
United States.’ 

“Biddle bowed in confusion, and explained to 
me afterwards that he had taken Lincoln for a 
Maryland farmer.” 
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DOING NOTHING FOR A COLD. 


O'« Abijah Meeker tottered into the store, 
crawled in behind the red-hot stove, and sat 
carefully down in the warmest corner of the 
battered old settle. Taking out his bandanna, he 
gave a mighty sneeze and sonorously blew his 
nose; then, squinting and blinking, he glowered 
round. 

The place was deserted except for the proprietor, 
busy at his desk. Old Abijah seemed disap- 
pointed. He expectorated feebly once or twice in 
the direction of the sawdust box round the other 
side of the stove, then cackled tentatively. 

“*Te-hee!” The proprietor looked over the top of 
his spectacles toward the corner back of the stove. 

Encouraged, old Abijah went on with a sardonic 
grin. “Te-hee! Jest met that dude school-teacher 
goin’ to the san’tar’um. Had a cold, he says. 
Goin’ for treatment. Te-hee! A cold! Got one 
myself. I don’t do nothin’ fora cold. W’en I go 
home Sally’! gi’ me a drink of hot ginger tea, and 
soak my feet in b’ilin’ hot mustard water, and rub 
my chist with mutton tarler, and put some on it on 
my nose, and give me a dose of sperrits of nitre, 
and a bag of hot sand for my stummick. I'll go to 
bed, and in the mornin’—gosh! I'll be all right. 
I don’t do nothin’ for a cold. San’tar’um! Te-hee!” 
And old Abijah sneezed in derision. 
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A LOGICAL SUGGESTION. 


CERTAIN floorwalker in a big department 
store is likely to lose his place if he does not 
improve in his manners. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed a fat woman rushing up 
to him just after losing sight of her husband. “I 
am looking for a small man with one eye.” 

“Well, madam,” suggested the floorwalker, “if 
he’s a very small man, perhaps you’d better use 
both eyes.” 








Heated houses 
make happy 
homes 





When the long day of work 
has passed into that delight- 
ful hour of relaxation for 
the frolic or the bedtime 


story, what a wonderful 
satisfaction it is to have 
the cleanly, genial warmth 
of radiator heating, uniform 
throughout the home. 


Call in a dealer now, be- 
fore there are any more 
bleak days or before the 
raw, rainy Spring days ar- 
rive, and have him give you 
an estimate on your size 
outfit of 


ERICA EAL 


The practical values and every- 
day economies and conveniences 
of these heating outfits have 
been demonstrated in a million 
notable buildings, homes, stores, 
schools, churches, hospitals, 
theaters, etc., etc., at home and 
abroad, and endorsed by all 
health officials, engineers, and 
architects. 


That is why IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators are so fully 
guaranteed. Yet they cost no more 
than ordinary types made without 
scientific tests of construction and ca- 
pacity. Accept no substitute. 

The fire in an IDEAL Boiler is automatically 
controlled; no ‘‘fussing’’ with dampers. One 
charging with coal easily lasts through the 
longest zeronight. There can be no fuel waste. 
If you want to make your home a haven of 
relaxation and heating-healthfulness, don’t 
wait until you build but comfort your present 
house—on farm or in city—with an outfit of 
IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators. 
Put outfit in now at present attractive prices 
and when you can get the services of the 





most skilled 
fitters. 
Don’t con- 
tinue to 
pay the 
cost of do- 
ing with- 
. out, but ask 

A No. 5-25-S IDEAL Boiler and H 

0 2, Ti ides {or i 

ong dy pl. isa Saint 

be bought of any reputable, com- 

Pazers ttibote rie, Sate eon 

to climatic and other conditions. “ 





$150 Stationary Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
with iron suction pipe run- 
ning to each floor. Guar- 
anteed unfailing. 


JMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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BOYS- 


Don’t Handle 
Dead Flies 


If anybody gets up a fly-swat- 
ting contest and wants you to 
bring in a lot of dead flies, don’t 
do it! Flies are dangerous to 
handle. Health officers all over 
the world now believe that flies 
carry the germs of typhoid and 
many other diseases. 


Instead of “swatting” flies, 
catch them with Tanglefoot, 
then both the flies and any germs 
they may carry are soon coated 
over with the sticky varnish. A 
fly caught on a sheet of Tangle- 
foot is embalmed, and 10c worth 
of Tanglefoot will catch more 
flies than you can swat in a 
week, : 


If your time is worth 10c a 
week you can’t afford to swat 
flies. 


The O. & W. Thum Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (62) 
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The Corn Aches 


You apply a little 
Blue-jay plaster. 
The ache ends in- 
stantly, and it never 
will return. 


s You can provethat 
in one minute. A million women 


prove it every month. A corn 
will never pain again after Blue- 
jay once goes on it. 










No Corn Pain 


Qn Monday you 
won't know you 
have acorn. It is 
gently disappearing. 

You know that 
corn is done for. You 
know it won’t come back. You 
may also know that soreness will 
not follow. For Blue-jay is as 
gentle as efficient. 





The Corn is Gone 

In 48 hours Blue-jay ends 91 
corns in 100. The other 9 per 
cent are tough corns which need 
another application. 

Such has been the history of 70 mil- 
lion corns, since Blue-jay was invented. 
And any user will assure you that such 
results are certain, 

Prove that fact tonight. 


BAUER @& BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Groccknde, etc. 


15c and 25c at Druggists 


Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 
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Motorbike Model 
One of the Ninety Four 


Colors and Sizes 

Your Choice o Ninety-Four (94) Styles, $233.35 2 
Bicy- 

others, alo, at prices maging from 91-78, S10: 7by $18.78, up There rar 


for every rider, at prices made possible only by our FY 'ACTORY-. CT- TO-RIDER sales plan. 


SEND nO MONEY & but write TODAY for the new sons, ay of “ Ranger” Bicycles, 
~ — and [o _ at prices 80 low ———_ A re fail 
particulars our great new offer to deliver to you your choice of any o ie 
re ates pa 


kinds of “RANGER” Bicycles you may select, for FREE TRIAL. This won- 
derful offer is absolutely genuine. 


TIRES LAMPS, Built-Up-Wheels Lighting Ouifn, ait the newest ideas in 


Bicycle equipment and’ Sundries, as well as Parts and Combination Offers for refitting 
your old Bicycle—all shown fully illustrated, at ace USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is 
the largest ever issued by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 
Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 
should pay when you do bi buy. 


RIDER A ENTS WANTED We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride 
and exhibit the vm “RANGER.” You can select the 
particular s style suited to yourown needs. Boysand young men byten bowen of the country are riding 
Rangers” and taking orders from their friends. Our great output, perfected methods and machinery 
enable us to sell ‘“‘quality’’ Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 
WRITE US TODAY. Donotdelay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big 
catalogue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1916 offers and prices. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. N-50, - - - CHICACO, ILLINOIS 


ALCLASS PINS La 


FACTORY TO YOU 
003249 Made to your special order, any style or material. 
Write to-day for free catalo og of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
figures, with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILVER 
hers oy $.15 -. $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, §.30 
h, $3. m2 dozen ; GOLD PLATE, 85 each, $3.50 per dozen ; 

LD, $1. 50 each, $15.00 per dozen 

TAN BROS. CO., 806 Bastian’ Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 














preparations have for 136 
years been the standards for 
purity and excellence, having 
been awarded the Grand Prize 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
San Francisco, 1915, and altogether 
have received 57 Highest Awards at 
< the great industrial expositions in Europe and America. 
Eorned i reo wr Choice Recipe Book Sent Free 
Tooth Brush “TSE WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


For the YOUNG ENGINEER 


HE “BIG GIANT” is designed for 

running toy machinery at a high rate 
of speed. These toys, such as machine 
shops, buzz saws, mills, pumps, forges, 
etc., can easily be made by boys. Just 
think of the fun you can have running 
this Engine and making toy machinery 
for it! It will not only afford hours of 
pleasure, but in many cases will develop 
a taste for mechanical work and engi- 
neering. Every boy ought to own one 
of these superb Engines, for there can 
be no dull times, even on stormy days, 
if you have a “ Big Giant” in the house. 
It is manufactured exclusively for us, 
and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

DESCRIPTION. The illustration does not show the 


full size of the Engine. It stands 
eleven inches high, and the boiler, which is formed from heavy 
brass, is absolutely safe. It is an improvement over all former 
styles in that ordinary kerosene can be used as fuel, instead of 
alcohol. Can be run full speed continuously for ten hours at a 
cost of less than one cent. It has a safety valve, steam whistle, 
and a finely fitted water gauge that will always indicate the exact 
amount of water in the boiler. It has a large balance wheel and 
other necessary parts to make it the most powerful Steam Engine 
for toy machinery now on the market. iis is finely finished, free 
from danger of explosion, and is also a very popular Engine. 








in U.S. Stamps to pay postage and 
we Will send you free a starch-finished 


SAMPLE COLLAR 


State size and which style wanted 























The “Big Giant” 
Steam Engine 


“BIG GIANT” AT WORK 


Hoisting Drum and Tackle WITH THE HOISTING 


The illustration, taken from an actual photograph, shows DRUM AND TACKLE. 
the “Big Giant” Steam Engine hoisting 4 lbs. of gravel, 
wee 3 is over three times its own weight! This seeming 
ssibility is —— through the use of a winch, with geared wheels 
ake t of 3-pulley bloc 


, With ting tackle. Thi t binat , ‘ 
with the “Big Giant” will dee the ney of ion, for ® it will do ee THE OFFE The “ Big Giant” Steam 
. a . . o) 
How to Get the Hoisting Drum and Tackle Engine given to Youth's 
This apparatus is made exclusively for the youn ge of the “Big Giant” Steam Companion subscribers only for one new solicited 


Engine, and it may be purchased separately from the Engine for 85c., postpaid. inti ° 
When, however, the “Big Giant” is ordered either as a Premium or as a Sa die, aot. subscription and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. 


clude the Hoisting Drum and Tackle with the Engine for only 50c. extra, postpaid, In either case we will deliver free anywhere in the U.S. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ie The same make of silver plate 
[ that is most preferred to-day is | 
the identical brand that graced 
the tables of those more pictur 
esque days of our grandparents. 


1I847 ROGERS BROS. 
“Silver Plate that Wears” 
has had the actual test of service 
that makes good the unqualified 


guarantee under which it is sold. 








Sold by leading dealers. Send for illustrated Gatalogue“R:99 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia @o. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
Che Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 


Continental Tea Spoon 





